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CHRONICLE. most promising pupil of his great leader, for he holds 


HE last night’s debate on the second 

reading of the Home Rule Bill saw 
three “ great ” speeches and divers small ones. 
It was opened by Sir Henry James, who made a 
speech worthy to rank with quite the best of the 
twelve nights’ discussion, surveying the Promised Land 
of Home Rule from Dan to Beersheba, and not merely 
finding it to be barren of any good, but proving it to be 
full of all mischief. Mr. BaLFrour summed up for the 
welfare of England, and pointed out, what only wilful 
blindness or sheer incompetence can deny, that every 
argument for Home Rule is bad, that the very plea of 
its defenders is that there is no argument for it. Mr. 
GLADSTONE replied in a speech of which it is sufficient 
here to say that it practically accepted what Mr. 
Ba.rour had said. And then came the division. 
The errant Mr. SaunDERS had been recaptured, to the 
profound indifference of the Unionists, and every 
member being accounted for by presence or pairing, 
the exact normal Government majority of 43 carried 
the second reading, the numbers being 347 to 304. 
The House of Lords had not been idle, and had passed 
the Mutiny Bill, with the amendment, sulkily accepted 
by the Government, of 14 for 21 days as the maximum 
imprisonment to be inflicted by a commanding officer 
on his own responsibility. It was, it will be remem- 
bered, the attempt to discuss this in the Lower House 
which the Government described as obstruction, and 
tried to stifle with the Closure. The LorD CHANCELLOR 
was interrogated by the Dukes of St. ALBans and 
RvuTLAND on his bench-packing exploits, and in reply 
urged one of the most absurd arguments ever made by 
any occupant of the Woolsack. ‘ He had wished,” he 
said textually, ‘‘ to remove the impression that political 
“* views were unduly considered in appointments to the 
“‘ Bench”; and therefore he had appointed 401 Glad- 
stonians out of a total of 433. 

The House of Lords sat only for a few minutes on 
Monday, but the Commons had a Budget night, pre- 
ceded by a little discourse about strike ruffianism at 
Hull, and ending with a lively brush about Nationalist 
ruffianism in Belfast. In this latter Mr. Asquitn, after 
doubling and twisting like a hare, was well ‘‘ wrenched ” 
by Mr. Jackson into a confession that\hig friends were 
the originators. Mr. Asquirs, by the way, is quite the 


In Parliament. 


that “disturbances may follow” certain acts, but that 
the acts do not “ begin the disturbances.” As for the 
Budget, it was exceedingly commonplace, and, in the 
discreditable sense, popular. Sir WILLIAM HakcourT has 
to meet a large deficit. He does not dare touch the 
pocket of “le diew working-man”; he has no in- 
genious devices at call, and so the usual “ penny on 
“the Income-tax” cuts the knot. It has been objected 
to Sir WiLi1am’s phrase, “those who call the tune 
“must pay the piper,” that few Income-taxpayers 
sympathize with the costly fads and follies which have 
swelled our national expenses. But we feel sure that 
this does injustice to Sir WILLIAM; he simply meant, 
“Those who vote against Mr.GLapsToNE must pay fine to 
“‘ Mr. GLaDsTONE’s Budget.” And it is indisputable that 
most Income-taxpayers voted against Mr. GLADSTONE. 
The usual desultory discussion, complaint, and sugges- 
tion followed, led, of course, byan ironic compliment from 
Mr. GoscHEN to the straightforwardness and simplicity 
of his successor’s finance. Among the utterances of the 
groundlings there was an appetizing picturesqueness in 
Mr. LENa’s announcement that the Scotch banks had 
fifty millions of unclaimed deposits, and his sugges- 
tion that the Exchequer should lay hands on them. 
This advocacy of the methods of “ CuariEes Second,” 
as they say in Mr. LENG’s country, by a stern Glad- 
stonian Radical, is very interesting. There was sub- 
sequently some discussion of the Railway Servants Bill 
as it had emerged from the Standing Committee, and 
a hard-and-fast eight-hours-for-signalmen amendment 
of Sir Joun Gorst’s was rejected. 

On Tuesday Lord VERNON, bringing in a Bill to 
give policemen votes (would no worse folk had them !), 
said something silly about “timorous Tories,” which 
brought Lord Sauissury down on him. The prelimi- 
naries in the Commons included a request of extreme 
audacity from Mr. Kerk Harvie for the withdrawal of 
the troops from Hull (that his friends may work their 
will on honest men who are exercising their right to 
sell their own labour to those who wish to hire it), and 
a discussion on the Belfast rioting. Mr. AsquitH did 
not cut a very respectable figure on either point. He 
declined, indeed, to withdraw the troops from Hull, 
and even admitted that he was allowing more to go, 
which was well. But throughout he kept up « damnable 
iteration of ‘I hear from the local authorities,” the 
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“local authorities say,” and so forth. This had no ob- 
vious meaning except, “‘ Oh, great and glorious Trade- 
“ Unionists, don’t blame me! A poor labour-loving 
“Home Secretary is but clay in the hands of the 
“‘ wicked local capitalist potter.” And he fenced with 
the inquiries about Belfast in a way which suggested 
that he was loth to read Mr. Morey’s telegram, con- 
fessing the exaggerations which had prevailed. In 
both cases Mr. AsQuiTH’s meaning may have been of 
the noblest, but if so he expressed himself unfortunately. 
After this Mr. LEGH moved the adjournment, in order to 
call attention to Mr. Bryce’s audacious and unprece- 
dented bench-packing in Lancashire. It is unnecessary 
to say that a party which would countenance Mr. Brycr’s 
conduct would have the courage to call objection to it 
obstruction; but that need trouble Mr. Lzaa little. 
The usual up-the-sleeve majority of the Government 
absolved Mr. Bryce, as a matter of course. But the 
debate brought out the simple fact that until the 
split on Home Rule the Bench of the Duchy was about 
equally divided, and that the recent additions, like 
those of the Lorp CHANCELLOR elsewhere, have been 
sheer, unadulterated, unblushing party jobs. We shall 
probably next hear that the Government have given a 
few hundred or thousand commissions in the army to 
“bring up the average” of their supporters there. 
It is certainly very low at present. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill then came on, and after debate—Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S amendment being withdrawn—it was 
read a second time, and referred to the Standing 
Committee on Law. 


Wednesday was devoted to the Registration Bills. 
An ordinary Government would have thought one 
first-class measure of this kind enough for a short 
afternoon ; but our present Ministére incroyable must 
needs try and force the Scotch Bill in after the English 
by dint of the Closure; which being very properly 
refused by the Speaker, Mr. Hozier talked the debate 
out with a display of “ clowning” thoroughly justifiable 
in intention if not quite artistic in kind. The English 
Bill was read a second time after reasonable discus- 
sion, it being practically understood that it would be 
thoroughly examined in Committee. 


On Thursday the House of Lords was busy with 
Copyholds, River Pollution, and other matters of more 
importance than interest. Mr. AsquiTH was obliged 
to disappoint the democratic virtue of divers Radicals 
(including Mr. Warmincton, whose notion of fun is 
shouting for Home Rule during the singing of a hymn ; 
Mr. LouGu, the most guileless of Separatists; and 
ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS, the Only One) as to the blue plush 
chairs of the Dowager Duchess of SUTHERLAND. It 
appeared that even these connoisseurs in plush had 
mistaken, and that there was nothing unusual. Then 
Mr. AsQuiTH was very solemn about the person who, 
according to the newspaper placards, had “ attempted 
“to assassinate Mr. GLADSTONE” by discharging a 
revolver at large on the steps of Downing Street, 
apparently on the theory that every bullet has its 
billet. Mr. Bryce took another step in degrading 
a justly high reputation, by showing himself unable 
or unwilling to substantiate the monstrous accusations 
he had made against Unionist magistrates. Then Ways 
and Means began, and Mr. Goscnen, by the confession 
even of his adversaries, was unquestionably humorous 
and puzzlingly argumentative on the “ penny-in-the- 
* slot” Budget, as he called it, amid general laughter. 
He was particularly effective (again by the same con- 
fession) in driving home the contrast between the dis- 
graceful “ card-trick ” (which notoriously won seats in 
the last election) about Tory indirect taxation and the 
Budget. It was not, however, likely that any positive 
opposition would be made, and the thing was allowed 
to pass. After all, from a certain point of view, it 
cannot be considered unworthy of at least the natural 


man—and Sir WILLIAM Hakcovnrt is sweetly natural—to 
regard the secret of all finance as lying in three words, 
“Tax your enemies,” 


Politics out of A suitable reply was given to the division 

Parliament. of Saturday morning before that day had 
passed. The anti-Home Rule demonstration at the 
Albert Hall was attended by more than ten thousand 
persons, who gave the most enthusiastic reception pos- 
sible to the resolutions, and applauded the speeches to 
theecho. The chief of these speeches were, one of real 
eloquence from the Bishop of Derry (which was fitly 
enough accompanied throughout by shouts of “No 
“ surrender!”), and one from Mr. ATKINSON, QC. In 
the evening the delegates were received in parties at 
dinner, by divers Unionists or Unionist committees, 
and there was more g. The chief speakers were, 
at St. James’s Hall, the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, who 
commented with t force and bitterness on the 
character of the division, and of the debate which pre- 
ceded it on the Government side, and at the Consti- 
tutional Club Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, who spoke 
with extraordinary vigour, especially in his parallel of 
Mr. GLADSTONE to the male dancers of the old ballet. 

On Monday the Irish delegates were entertained at 
luncheon by Lord Saispury, in a very successful 
gathering, at Hatfield. A band of Welsh rowdies dis- 
turbed, but could not spoil, the St. James’s Hall 
meeting against the Suspensory Bill. 

On Tuesday the Unionist leaders had a meeting at 
Devonshire House, to concert operations on the Home 
Rule Bill in Committee. A strong selection from the 
Irish delegates was received by the Lorp Mayor at the 
Mansion House. 

A deputation of bankers waited upon Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, on Wednesday, to remonstrate against the 
extension of Post Office Savings Bank business, but 
got small satisfaction from him—and probably expected 
little. Indeed, he could not well have said anything but 
what he did say. Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN was not 
ashamed to talk about obstruction at Rochester. A very 
good meeting against the Welsh Suspensory Bill was 
held at Carnarvon; and Mr. Boscawen, M.P., made 
bitter, but well-deserved, fun of three Gladstonian 
items who had written, nominally to disclaim, prac- 
tically to defend, the rowdyism at the St. James’s Hall 
meeting on this subject. 


Ireland, Lhe Belfast Nationalists tried to provoke a 

riot on Saturday night in their joy over 

the division ; but their time is not yet, and the police 

with some difficulty protected them from receiving 

their due, though the provocation was taken to an un- 
wise extent. 

Strong measures were taken on Tuesday by the 
chief Unionist leaders in Belfast to prevent the dock 
men from carrying out reprisals against the Nationalists, 
and they were not unsuccessful. At the other end of 
Ireland, in Skibbereen and other places, Nationalists 
had been wrecking Unionist houses. 


Foreign and ‘There was “nothing in the papers” last 
Colonial Affairs Saturday in the way of important foreign 
news. 

Nor was there much more on Monday. The Nova 
Scotian woman had missed the franchise by three vile 
male votes only ; visits, wedding and other, had been 
the order of the day in Rome; the King of SwEpEN 
had had to refuse Norway’s demand for Home Rule in 
Consulates, and the Belgians were pluming themselves 
on having got the better of the slave-raiders on the 
Congo. 

Tuesday morning Burmese news was better ; but 
there was still trouble on the North-West Indian 
frontier, our friend the Akhoond of Swat turning up 
again officially, if not personally. There was more 


native-paper lying in Egypt, and more junketing at 
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Rome. The Sultan of Morocco had apologized very 
handsomely to some English tourists who had been 
insulted at Fez. 

On Wednesday morning it was announced that 
another Australian bank had gone; that Lord Hannen 
had influenza in Paris, stopping the Behring Sea case ; 
that for the «th time a “ Conservative Republican” 
party was being formed in France. There had been 
an historical tournament in Italy. In Germany 
ALHWARDT was still the incubus of the Reichstag. 

Talk about the interview of the Pore and the Emperor 
WiLuiaM, which had taken place the day before, an 
announcement that the ex-Regents had been politely 
requested to quit Servia, and a few minor matters, 
filled the foreign news columns on Thursday morning. 

On Thursday details were given of the New York 
‘Naval Review, where an innocent is said to have asked 
“* Whether it was Chicago or CoLUMBUs they were sailing 
“past?” The Continent was getting ready for the 
annual nuisance of “ Labour Day.” The Belgian 
Senate had accepted manhood suffrage plus the plural 
vote; and Germany and Italy were as before. 

The Literary In presiding at the Literary Fund Dinner 
Feed. on Wednesday, Mr. BaLrour necessarily 
dwelt much on the loss the fund had experienced in 
the death of its late patron, Lord Dersy. Only those 
who have studied the Fund’s accounts know in how 
thorough a sense Lord Dersy understood patronage 
in this case. Mr. Batrour’s subsequent remarks 
were interesting, especially his not unanticipated con- 
fession that the “ Victorian Augustans ”—those about 
TENNYSON and CARLYLE—did not much appeal to him. 
His plea, however, that he was “not old enough” to 
enjoy the authors whose palmiest day was 1860-1870 
can hardly be the sole explanation. For it is the 
reigning authors of his twentieth year for whom a 
man is supposed to feel a disproportionate and almost 
disqualifying sympathy. The cause should probably 
be rather sought in a certain lack of discipline and 
proportion which Mr. Batrour finds in the Victorians 
as compared with their Georgian fathers. 

The Law On yesterday week the Duchess-Dowager of 

Courts. SUTHERLAND surrendered, and was esta- 
blished at Holloway in a mobilier of blue plush, as the 
British public, avid of all details of the plush kind, was 
palpitatingly informed.——Another defendant, Mr. 
JosepH Isaacs, was discharged from the Hansarp case 
on Tuesday. It was probably anticipated that the 
“* shedding” which had taken place in this affair would 
end in the acquittal of the remaining defendants, and 
so it proved next day. The result will cause universal 
dissatisfaction, which is evidently shared by the judge. 
In the first place, huge sums of money have admittedly 
been spirited away, and there is “ nobody to wop” for 
them ; in the second, it takes twenty-four days—a time 
representing itself a huge additional waste of money 
—to discover, in fact, not so much that anybody in 
particular is innocent, as that nobody at all can be 
made responsible. Certain members of a “ Purity” 
Vigilance Committee who had behaved after their kind 
were cast in damages and costs. There was a rather 
interesting case of child-foisting at Marylebone Police 
Court on Thursday. 

The Hu Very unfavourable comments were made at 

Strike. the end of last week on the fashion in which 
the Prestpenr of the Boarp of TRADE was taking a 
side in the Hull dispute ; but it should not be forgotten 
that Mr. MunpELLa has excuses which would not be 
possessed by.a person of greater intellectual gifts. The 
shippers gave. their ultimatum—a very liberal one— 
to be taken or left. The men’s representatives per- 
sisted in encouraging them to resist ; and, though a 
national strike is said to have been refused by a large 
majority, Mr. J, H. WILson still threatened attacks in 
five or six places—a phrase in itself as indicative of the 
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frantic folly of the ‘Trades-Union spirit as could well be. 
This spirit was well reflected in the incendiary fires 
which shortly sprang up in the Hull wood and wool 


At the beginning of the present week the conduct of 
the strikers was getting worse and worse, and TILLETT 
had had the insolence to speak of “ insolent black- 
“legs.” Another notorious firebrand, Srruw, was 
haranguing on Tower Hill. Mr. Munpe..a’s farcical 
“conference,” at the House of Commons, fell 
through, the shipowners very properly declining to 
attend it. They had offered most liberal terms, and 
there was nothing more for them to do. 

On Tuesday things were so bad at Hull that the 
newspaper partisans of the strike had themselves to 
confess the truth. It was proved beyond doubt that the 
timber-yard fires were due to incendiarism, and fresh 
forces, civil and military, were sent to the spot. 

Things were a little, but only a little, quieter on 
Wednesday, and there was talk of conciliation, which 
it is most sincerely to be hoped does not mean more of 
the wobble-wobbling between their own side and the 
other by which the Messrs. WILsoNn brought about the 
present trouble. ‘Combine as much as you like among 
“* yourselves, and defensively ; as soon as you combine 
“ offensively against others we will have nothing to do 
“ with you”—is the sole foundation of a sensible and 
tenable attitude on the masters’ part. 

On Thursday the conduct of the pickets was such 
that even fanatical partisans of the strikers have called 
it “ruffianly.” We fully agree; but we thought that. 
the application of that word to the sacred methods of 
Trade-Unionism was a sign of the deepest-dyed 
Toryism and turpitude. Now that the good men have 
thus admitted the fact, let them proceed to meditate 
on the cause, and see whether, on the principles of 
this kind of Trade-Unionism at least, ruffianism is not 
inevitable. 

5 Some curious correspondence was published 

W56r early in the mt reference to Mr. 
Buunt's Egyptian article in the Nineteenth Century. 
The author disclaims Khedivial inspiration, the editor 
declares that the author distinctly claimed it to him. 
We seem (and it grieves us sincerely) to read between 
the lines of Mr. Know es’s letter something like a 
plaintive inquiry, ‘‘ Does anybody think I should have 
“ put it in if he hadn’t?” 

_ The squabble about religious instruction 
London School” Board has con- 
tinued.—Lord Derpy was buried with great simpli- 
city at Knowsley on Thursday, and on the same day 
a memorial service was held in Westminster Abbey, 
which was attended by very many of his personal 
friends and of his political friends and opponents.—— 
A rather clever and novel style of note-forging has 
been made known this week. It is done with the pen 
and is said to be good enough to deceive all but ex- 
perts till submitted to water torture. Copy-book 
moralists would certainly say, with some excuse, that. 
the ingenious artist might earn an honest livelihood 
with little more trouble and considerably less risk. 

Ovi Of the death of Lord Dersy we speak else- 

* where. Mr. Bensty, Lord Almoner’s 
Reader in Arabic at Cambridge, was an Orientalist of 
learning and reputation; and Miss Lucy Larcom had 
some claims to be called the Ex1za Cook of America. 


AFTER THE SECOND READING, 


OR the full appreciation of the average Glad- 
KF stonian’s ineptitude in Irish affairs one should 
read his comments on the recent disturbances ‘«« 


Belfast. Some of these comments, to be sure, are th+ 


expression, not of first-hand imbecility, but of second= 
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hand dishonesty ; they are merely the parrot-like repe- 
tition of the words of Nationalists who know better 
than to believe them. Still, the judgment which 
accepts this sort of talk with implicit faith is a hardly 
less feeble organ than that which constructs its own 
foolish conclusions for itself; so that it is, on the 
whole, fair to hold the Gladstonian responsible for his 
views, however formed, on this particular matter. And 
those views! © men and angels, those views! To the 
good, earnest man, fresh from listening to the “ beauti- 
“ ful language” of Mr. GLapstong, the outbreak of 
rowdyism among the Island men of Belfast appears to 
be actually welcome as a proof that the Protestants of 
Ulster, and not the Catholics, are the aggressive party : 
as if the fact of one cock being less ready to fight (if 
he is less ready, which we venture to doubt) than the 
other were the amply sufficient justification of him who, 
with conscientious objections tocock-fighting, eloquently 
directs that the two birds be placed in position in the 
pit. The Gladstonian exclaims, and rightly (being 
therein supported by a Professor full of excellently 
wise saws) against the intolerance of Unionists who will 
not allow Separatists to celebrate the second reading of 
the Home Rule Bill by bonfire without demonstrating 
on their own account with stones and “nuts ”—not 
such as the newly-married husband scattered in ancient 
Rome, but of a less joyous kind. And while he thus 
exclaims and protests, and pertly triumphs, and scores 
his little argumentative points against his opponents, 
he does not see that it is just this indefensible temper 
and behaviour of the lower sort of Irish Protestant 
when he is one of a local majority (which are precisely 
the temper and behaviour of the lower sort of Irish 
Catholic when he is one of a local majority) that justify 
Unionists in denouncing the mad folly of a measure 
which will give both of them free play. Could any- 
thing be more childish than the discussion as te which 
of the two is the more blameworthy—the Protestant 
of Belfast or the Catholic of Skibbereen? As well 
might an Anglo-Indian chief of police solemnly debate 
the question whether Hindoo or Mahommedan fana- 
ticism is the more provocative, and withdraw all his 
men from a town of mixed population during the 
Mohurrum, on the ground that one of the two sects 
of fanatics is more to blame than the other. It 
would be as bad a day for Ireland as for India when 
there ceased to be a neutral civil power at hand to 
keep the two factions from each other’s throats, or in 
extreme cases to knock their heads together in the 
name of peace. 


There seems at present to be considerable doubt as 
to the extent of the power of the Opposition to move 
instructions to Committee on the Home Rule Bill. 
Most of those which have been already formulated seem 
to have been ruled out by the Speaker, or to be in 
pine, wd of that fate; and, indeed, it is not difficult to 
see for oneself that not a few of them are inadmissible. 
Nevertheless, there must be some points which are 
capable of being raised at this stage of the Bill, and the 
conference which has been held by the Unionists at 
Devonshire House may, perhaps, lead to the framing of 
one or more instructions which will stand the criticism 
of the Chair. A trial of strength between the two 

ies upon some of Mr. GLADsTONE’s “ organic details ” 
would be desirable, we think, before going into Com- 
mittee, if only that it might direct the Opposition to the 
most vulnerable point of attack. Then will come the 
amendments, amounting, or threatening to amount, to 
the very respectable total of one thousand. A good 
proportion of these will, no doubt, be struck out by 
the Speaker; but enough, it may be expected, will 
remain to provide the Committee with plenty of work for 
some time to come. The chances are, however, that 


the Government will elect to rid themselves of a certain 
number by dropping the ninth Clause—a step which 


would at the same time relieve them of formidable 
attack from without, and avert the danger of serious 
dissension within their own camp. To retain the Irish 
members in their full strength, and with full delibera- 
tive powers, would of course be a monstrous thing ;: 
but it is a monstrosity to which the various Ministerial 
factions would more easily reconcile themselves than 
they would to that ignominious collapse of the whole 
Newcastle e which must necessarily follow 
from the exclusion of the Irish members altogether. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any of the Gladstonian 
sections will be able to reconcile themselves to that; 
and once it is clearly brought home to them that their 
only chance of furthering their special fads is to assent 
to an arrangement under which Mr. HEAty and his 
friends would be allowed to withdraw their “ Irish 
“affairs ” from the control of the Imperial Parliament, 
while still retaining their power to force upon an 
English majority any English, Scotch, or Welsh 
measure which the Government make it worth their 
while to support, we have no doubt that that arrange- 
ment, outrageous as it is, will be accepted even by Mr. 
LABOUCHERE. 


It is looking somewhat far forward, perhaps, to 
direct attention just now to one of the schedules of the 
Bill. Many a battle will have to be fought before the 
Committee reaches that part of the measure, if indeed 
it is ever reached at all. But the contents of the 
fifth schedule are so conspicuously disgraceful to the 
Government even in a scheme which, in its combined 
impolicy and injustice, is imtellectually and morally 
one long disgrace to its authors, that the public cannot 
be too soon invited to consider and condemn it. The 
schedule to which we refer is the one embodying the 
provisions of the Bill “as to pensions and gratuities to: 
“‘ persons in the permanent Civil Service,” and its 
general effect is to entitle retiring or retired Irish 
Civil servants to pensions varying, according to service, 
from one-sixth to two-thirds of the pay of which they 
might be in receipt at the end of the transition 
period. Such terms would be niggardly enough in 
the case of any abolition of offices; but, having 
regard to the peculiar circumstances under which 
retirement is practically being forced upon many or 
most of these unfortunate servants of the Crown, it 
will reflect the deepest discredit upon Parliament to 
adopt this schedule in its present form. An abun- 
dance of precedents can be cited for more liberal 
treatment of disestablished officials, even in cases far 
less imperatively calling for liberality than this ; 
and the claim which we understand is to be put 
in on behalf of the Irish Civil servants to a pension 
equal to three-fourths of their existing salaries for less. 
than twenty-five years’ service, and to a full-salary 
pension for any longer term, ought undoubtedly to be 
conceded. This would be no more than was done for 
the officers retired under the Queen’s University 
(freland) Act, under the Irish Church Act, and—most 
appropriate precedent of all—under that very Act of 
Union which Mr, GLADSTONE is now seeking to repeal. 


This, however, is not the only point on which the 
unhandsome terms offered by the Government to the 
Irish Civil Service invite attack. During the “ transi- 
“ tion period” of three years which is to elapse after 
the passing of the Act, the Irish Government may 
require any Civil servant, without cause shown, to 
retire from office, thus compelling him to accept 
the term of pension contained in the Bill. On the 
other hand, if he is allowed, and, in view of the in- 
adequacy of the retirement pension, elects, to remain 
ifi their service, it is not clear that he does not part 
with his right of retiring at any earlier period than 
that of full service, while, at the same time, he wil) 
have no security either of tenure or of salary under 
his new masters. 


No provision is made in the Bill as. 
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to the source from which the salaries of Civil servants 
are to be paid after the transition period. At best, 
they would depend upon the votes of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, which might not vote them at all, or vote them 
only in part, or subject them to special taxation. The 
least that the Imperial Parliament can do for a body of 
men who have entered into a contract to serve the 
Imperial Government—foregoing the more tempting 
prospects of business aa professions for the sake 
of the security of position which they believed them- 
selves to be acquiring—would be to protect their exist- 
We —— a the transfer of their services to a 

ome e Government, by an Imperial guarantee. 
We have not even yet iakouian the ‘pales on which 
the members of the Civil Service have just cause to 
complain of their treatment, and to others we shall, 
no doubt, have occasion to refer at a future day. But 
those above set forth are sufficient, and sufficiently 
serious, to illustrate the way in which the Government, 
in their eager haste to conciliate their Irish masters, 
are lending themselves to the Nationalist demand for 
“ places ” in Dublin. 


THE FIFTEENTH EARL OF DERBY 


it has been common in the obituary notices of the 
late Lord Derby to observe, in these words or 
others, that he came just short of the first order of 
statesmen. In the minds of most of its users the phrase 
probably signified little more than that he was never 
the actual leader of one of the great parties in the 
State. As used in any other sense, it was parti- 
ally true, with the reservation that Lord Dersy was, 
both as an individual and as a type, more remarkable 
than many who have been classed among the first as 
statesmen by the vulgar. He had that worst of com- 
petitors—a father who was both more really and more 
showily gifted than himself—and yet he made him- 
self a very distinct and a very noteworthy place in 
the story, not merely of his family, but of England. 
In the characteristic which has aroused least contro- 
versy his contrast with his father was more nominal 
than real. First, long disuse of official life; then 
re-entrance to it as the colleague of a disliked 
and disliking leader; and then more than twenty 
years’ autocratic and indispensable leadership of a 
party seldom in office, and never for long, had en- 
couraged in the fourteenth Earl an impatience and 
neglect of detail. But he had been a master of it in 
his earlier days, though never quite such a master as 
hisson. It may be very much doubted whether any man 
ever had a harder or more delicate task than had Lord 
STANLEY in overseeing the transformation of John Com- 
pany into the modern Government of India. Asa Chair- 
man of Royal Commissions he was almost ideal, and in 
all parallel, if minor, official business, his ability, his 
patience, his command of detail, without ever allowing 
it to command him, were extraordinary and almost 
unique. Almost unique, too, was the faculty to which 
Mr. BaLrour referred last Wednesday at the dinner of 
the Literary Fund—one of the numerous charitable 
institutions which enjoyed Lord Dersy’s unostentatious, 
but wide and too little known, munificence. This 
quality has been called reason, but we should prefer to 
call it common-sense judgment. In this—the English 
quality, as it is often thought—no man of his time, and, 
perhaps, no man in England since Sir RopertT WALPOLE, 
surpassed Lord 
Like other men, he did not escape the defects of his 
qualities. His remorseless judgment to some extent 
disabled, if not his energy, at any rate his enterprise ; 
and in the constant contrast with his father, one might 
have applied GLENDOWER’s words— 
{ Come, come, Lord Mortimer, you are as slow 
As hot Lord Perey is on fire to go— 


though, by the way, the father himself was by no 
means free from fits of indecision. With the late 


Lord Dery it was not exactly indecision, and still less 


inertia; but rather an overpowering sense of the pro- 
bable consequences which other men were willing to 
blink or “jump.” Little need now be said about the 
two most unfortunate periods of his career—that which 
ended in his quitting the Government of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD, and that which succeeded his joining 
the Government of Mr. GLapstone. For both he 
made no mean amends by his steady faithfulness to 
the Union, and his refusal to touch the accursed thing 
of Home Rule. For the former, though it may be 
well said that what he did should have been done 
quicker or not done at all, there is a defence 
which is almost adequate. He was from the first out 
of place in the Conservative party, and nothing but 
filial duty could ever have kept him there very long. He 
was, perhaps, the most eminent example of the Doc- 
trinaire Liberalism of the middle of the century, with 
its belief in freedom, but not too much freedom ; its 
willingness to maintain a decent standard of foreign 
and colonial policy, joined to dislike of new responsi- 
bilities and venturesome schemes in either; its faith 
in safeguards and stopgaps; its hatred of rash ex- 
periment—a hatred implying no love for antiquity as 
antiquity; its practical understanding somewhat di- 
vorced from thoroughgoing logic. It is a very inter- 


esting study in the might-have-beens to guess what 


might have happened if Lord Staney had been a few 
years older, and had been free to take the leadership of 
the Liberals in the days when it oscillated between 
PALMERSTON and RusseLt. As it was, he never be- 
came nominally a Liberal at all till Liberalism in 
the proper sense was gone, and a strange brew 
of sentimental Radicalism and democratic Socialism— 
with sundry specimens of old Whiggery bobbing on the 
disturbed mixture, like withered apples on a bow! of 
wassail—had taken its place. 

Yet he was, if thus somewhat unfortunate in his 
political chances, fortunate in other ways. He had 
ample opportunity, and took it, for the exercise of his 
practical gifts; he could, and did, exercise a vast 
private charity ; he often consoled those whom his too 
backward policy had in some ways annoyed by the cata- 
ract of cold water— illuminated by dry light—which he 
poured upon mischievous fads. And, above all, he had 
the fortune to live long enough to die on the right side— 
on the side of mercy and of justice, of practical common 
sense and logical reason, in a great political crisis. 
For the politician, as for other men, the great thing is 
to die the death of the righteous, and this Lord Dexsy 
did. 


WELSH GIRL GRADUATES, 


PRETTY story it is that Mr. HuGH Price HuGHes 
tells in the 7imes, concerning the lady students 
of Bangor College and the young Professors. Of course 
there are several versions of the tale—there always are. 
But politics and Church affairs have, as is common, 
been dragged into a petty matter of discipline. Now, 
Mr. Huaues is a Nonconformist and a Liberal; but, as 
he tells the tale, the Liberals and Nonconformists of 
Bangor College have behaved in a narrow and oppres- 
sive spirit. Consequently, the Ladies’ Hall may be 
shut up, a matter which persons who care little for 
such colleges can re with unfretted indifference 
but for the causes of the measure. 
It is an affair of young unmarried Professors, of 
“unattached” women students whose society they 


hanker after, an affair of feminine tattle, of “says 


“shes,” while she withdraws her say; and therefore 
we cannot pretend to see clearly in the business. We 


know what young Professors are, what gallant amorists ; 
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we know what some lady students are when technically 
“ unattached”; we know what feminine tattle is, and 
our only guiding-stars are Mr. HuGueEs’s indignation 
inst the conduct of his fellow-Liberals and fellow- 
onconformists and the replies to Mr. Hucues. On 
the other hand, Mr. Huaues’s sister is the Lady 
Principal against whom the young Professors rage 
and the unattached ladies imagine vain things. The 
Lady Principal is a Churchwoman, unlike her brother, 
Mr. HuGHes; and now the reader understands the 
value of his evidence as well as we do. There is 
a Hall for the residence of lady students, Miss HuGHEs 
is Principal, there are some twenty-eight women 
in residence. But lady students are also allowed 
at Bangor—not in other Welsh colleges—to live in 
rooms out of college. The girls may be as young as 
sixteen. Miss HUuGHES, therefore, forbade the girls in 
her Hall to visit unattached misses of sixteen and up- 
wards in their lodgings, and to receive them in their 
bedrooms, which are also their studies. Against this 
surely reasonable rule the bachelor Professors of Bangor 
are in arms. Miss HuGHes admitted the unattached 
girls to the Hall by invitation from time to time—we 
presume to the public rooms. In 1892 a resident 
student of the hall, who was about to go into lodgings, 
complained to Miss Huaues of “ being treated with 
“lack of respect by one of the Professors.” This 
aggrieved pupil buttressed her charge by saying 
that a fellow-student had been warned by her 
mother against this vivacious Professor. But the 
mother in question, consulted by Miss HuGues, 
denied that she had ever given any such warning. 
The conversation was confidential, but was divulged, 
not by Miss HuGues. That lady was challenged to 
give her opinion of the student who complained of 
liveliness, and who had left the Hall. She gave 
it. Then the Senate of the College—eleven Pro- 
fessors, seven of them unmarried—sat on the affair, 
the “charges” made by Miss HuGues. The Directors 
of the Hall were on the Principal’s side; and we do 
not see that the gay Professors had any official con- 
nexion with the matter. Naturally Miss HuGHes 
declined their judgment. The Professors came to 
certain decisions, in which they were backed by the 
Council, which decided that, unless Miss HuGues 
apologized, the Hall must lose its licence. From 
this Council there is no appeal. Mr. HvGues re- 
marks that, had his sister, the Principal, been a Non- 
conformist and a Liberal, all this would never have 
occurred. They want to remove a Conservative and a 
Churchwoman—voild tout! ‘The gravest questions 
“ of religious freedom, public justice, and social con- 
“ duct ” are raised, as Mr. HUGHES says. ‘ Vous l’avez 
“ voulu, GEORGES Danpin,” is all that wecan add. The 
business comes home to Mr. Huaues, and he speaks 
his mind with manly candour. On the other side of 
the question Mr. REICHEL, Principal of the University 
College of North Wales, tells his story. He is a Con- 
servative, and a Church of England man, but he 
entirely differs from the opinion of Mr. HucH Price 
HuGues. A lady, not a member of the Hall (she had, 
we presume, been a member), complained of Miss 
HvGHEs’s remarks about her character. The Senate 
(the eleven Professors and Principal, we infer) investi- 
gated the matter, but without the presence of Miss 
Huaues, who declined to appear before them. The 
Senate (not ‘having Miss HuGues’s evidence before 
them) appealed to the Council, whose jurisdiction Miss 
HuaueEs again declined. So the Council deprived her 
of her licence, and the Hall can only be opened if the 
Directors. of it dismiss Miss HuGHEs, and appoint a new 
head. This is just the same story as the other, with- 
out the »cir¢umstances which led to Miss HuGues’s 
action. ‘But Mr. REICHEL denies that either Senate or 
Council ‘was influenced by party, political or ecclesias- 


tical, Mr. A. J. WILSON says, in essence, that Miss 
Huaues “ spited” a student who had left the Hall as 
too expensive for her, insinuating that she was no fit 
companion for modest-minded girls. The young lady 
demanded an inquiry, and Miss HuGHEs would not be 
inquired of by Senate or Council. 

It is alla mystery. Is the affair really political or 
not? What was the conduct of the Professor, what 
the complaint of the young lady? or was there no con- 
duct, and no complaint? We give it up in despair, 
but we are not certain that our confidence in colleges 
where both sexes are instructed is very much increased. 
It was not very great even before these disagreeable 
and perplexing circumstances arose. Perhaps we have 
still to hear the Directors’ view of the question. They 
seem to be on the side of Miss Hucues. A “ Parent” 
says, in the Times, that parents will support Miss 
Huaues in “resenting the interference of young un- 
“married Professors.” Here, we think, the world will 
take part with the “Parent.” Surely the Lady 
Principal may make her own disciplinary arrangements. 
Colleges do not exist to minister sweet society to un- 
married Professors. At present the last word is with 
the Bishop of St. AsapH, who almost entirely confirms 
Mr. Price HuGues, and whose letter in yesterday’s 
Times, though perfectly temperate, is a very grave 
indictment. 


THE HANSARD VERDICT. 


T is highly probable that nothing will save the in- 
vestor from himself, It may be that no exposure 
of commercial ingenuity will save the pigeon from the 
rook in a world in which Mr, WELLs (of Monte Carlo) 
was able to obtain the use of his neighbours’ money, 
and therewith a comfortable subsistence for some years, 
by the very simple device of saying the thing that 
is not. Still, if the investor is capable of profiting 
by warning, he ought to learn something from the 
Hansard Union trial. If there is anybody who really 
wishes to aid that predestined victim, he might 
do something to the purpose by spreading a report 
of that trial abroad in a cheap and convenient form, 
divested of confusing technicalities. On the supposi- 
tion (the rather wild supposition, we allow) that per- 
sons with money to put into Companies are cap- 
able of being taught what is for their own good, it 
should teach them what it would be desirable for them 
to know. They might learn from it how completely 
the shareholder is at the mercy of a Board of directors, 
and how very little a Board full of “ high-sounding 
“ names” can do to check the conduct of business in a 
risky, though legal, manner by such of their body as 
are of an adventurous disposition. 

The case against the incriminated directors of the 
Hansard Union has completely broken down. Some 
have been dismissed from the dock on the ground that 
there was no evidence of criminal conduct to bring 
against them. The two who were left to the jury have 
been acquitted, after a very strong summing up in 
their favour by the judge. Therefore Sir Henry Isaacs 
and Mr. Isaacs, Mr. DoLtman and Mr. BorroMLey, 
have not been guilty of conduct which can be accu- 
rately described as criminal. They were accused of 
conspiracy to defraud the directors of the Company. 
No evidence was produced to show that they deceived 
the Board. As for the shareholders, they were told by 
the Board all that the Companies Act makes it legally 
necessary to tell them. That the Board approved of 
methods: of doing business which would not have 
satisfied honourable, experienced, and sagacious men 
in their position, seems to be accepted as true by Sir 
Henry Hawkins and the jury. Further, it is quite 
clear that the information given to the shareholders 
really told them nothing. But it does not, there- 
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fore, follow that those of the directors whose con- 
duct has been impugned were guilty of frand. 
Conduct which at first appeared to come under 
that head has been shown on inquiry to be merely 
speculation. Sir Henry Hawkrns, who was echoed by 
a dutiful jury, expressed a wish that the rules of the 
pretty, and for one side often lucrative, game which 
was played at the offices of the Hansard Union could 
be made more strict. Neither the distinguished judge 
nor his jury can have had very present to their minds 
the reception given to a late Bill which aimed at 
compelling directors to tell not only the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, but the whole truth, by the 
legal lights of the House of Lords. We do not very 
clearly see what could be done to carry out the wish of 
Sir Henry Hawkins which would be sure of escaping 
the same reception. For the present, the best that can 
be done for the shareholder is to bid him remember Mr. 
THACKERAY’Sadvice tothecard and billiard player. If you, 
he said, in substance, who only play them occasionally, 
and never think about them, play these games with 
those who do it every day, and think a great deal, you 
will lose your money. You will not be cheated, of 
course, only your opponent will make full use of his 
skill. The shareholder who now reviews the history of 
that interesting (and perfectly legal) speculation, the 
purchase of certain Paper Mills, will be thoroughly 
qualified by experience to apply Mr. THackeray’s 
wisdom to his own case. Whether he will be qualified 
by intelligence is another question. 


The severe remarks which Sir HENRY Hawxrns felt 
constrained to make on the conduct of the case by the 
prosecution will probably excite some controversy in legal 
circles. There was—to be candid—just a suspicion in his 
reference to the SoLiciroR-GENERAL of the ancient and 
inveterate feud between the criminal and the civil 
side. It does appear that there was more of the 
desire to get a verdict which we associate with French 
methods on the part of the Treasury than is usual. 
That it was bad management to accuse the prisoners 
of defrauding their fellow-directors, and then to shrink 
from producing any defrauded director, is manifest. 
The charge should not have been brought, or it should 
have been supported by evidence. But the more in- 
teresting question to the public is the chance that 
Sir Henry Hawkins’s wish to see certain lines of 


conduct on the part of directors which are now legal. 


made illegal will ever be fulfilled. As things stand, it 
is clear that the money of the shareholder may be 
muddled away by a body of directors unequally 
divided into a very clever minority and a respectable but 
incompetent majority, that the minority may enter 
into legal “speculations” at the shareholders’ ex- 
pense, and that the majority are not bound either to 
understand what is being done under their noses or to 
see that its real character is made public. In these 
circumstances it is obvious that “ speculation ” of the 
order in question will flourish. z 


ANOTHER GOOD DON GONE WRONG. vi 


F Mr. GLADSTONE were either humorous or wicked, 

or both, instead of being notoriously neither, one 
might almost suspect him of a deliberate design to 
bring the politician of the academic school into con- 
tempt. Is he working insidiously for the disfranchise- 
ment of the Universities by showing how the sort of 
member who is popularly supposed to typify their 
highest culture turns out when introduced into public 
affairs? Or can it be that these very members— 


known some of them to be opposed to the principle 
of Uniyersity representation—heroically “give thém- 
“‘selves away” in order to enforce their - theory’ of 


the unfitness of the academical mind for participa- 
tion in practical politics? Whatever the cause at 
work, the effect is certain, and that is, that associa- 
tion with Mr. GLapsTone and the Gladstonians has 
acted like a blight upon the reputations of every dis- 
tinguished scholar, student, thinker, writer, who has 
ever connected himself therewith. From Mr. Morey 
to Sir GrorGeE TREVELYAN, from the philosophic 
essayist to the light-handed biographer, the melancholy 
history has gone on repeating itself; and it reached 
its climax the other night in the House of Commons 
when a constitutional historian was put upon his trial 
on a charge of party jobbery, and was defended in 
language verging closely on the un-Parliamentary by 
the excited author of a Latin Grammar. 


It is impossible not to pity these unhappy victims 
of bad company, and Mr. Bryce, the latest, is not the 
least pitiable ofthem. It cannot have been congenial 
work to him to have to attempt, in the first place, to 
coerce a Lord-Lieutenant ; failing that, to have, in the 
second place, to withdraw, Russian fashion, from an 
honourable and, until Mr. GLapsTONE’s gran rifiuto, a 
perfectly satisfactory party arrangement ; and, thirdly and 
lastly, to have to pack a magisterial bench with political 
nominees. In noone of these three proceedings do we 
recognize the Bryce of our souls, while on the other 
hand each of them, and especially the second, ‘ smel!s 
“ of its GLADSTONE a mile away.” If only that illus- 
trious man could and would do his own dirty work for 
himself, how much better it would be for political 
morality (which cannot now suffer anything worse than 
it has already undergone at the hands of this’ un- 
rivalled sophist) and for the credit of his colléagues ! 
As it is, the whole, or practically the whole, of the 
malodorous duty is shuffled by him off his own shoul- 
ders, and devolves upon those of a thoroughly worthy 
and well-meaning man like Mr. Bryce. Except to 
interject the characteristic remark that an agreement 
entered into, in 1870, by a member of one of his own 
Governments, must not be assumed to have receive: 
“the assent of the members of the Cabinet,” | Mr. 
GLADSTONE took no part in the debate. His Cian-. 
CELLOR of the Ducny of LancasTER was tied to the 
stake alone, and had “bear-like to fight the course.” 
It was a painful sight, for we feel sure that Mr. BRyce 
has no natural taste for packing benches of magistrates 
with Gladstonian nominees. And he must, have éven 
less liking for it in a case where the preponderance of 
the opposite political party on the commission of the 
peace is not—as in this case he well knows it is not— 
the result of any partiality on the part of the Lord- 
Lieutenant by whom they were appointed, but is 
simply due to the cause which gave a like preponder- 
ance to that same political party on the second read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill of 1886. Lord SErron, as 
the CHANCELLOR of the Ducay must feel, is really no 
more responsible for the fact that most ‘of, the 
Lancashire county magistrates are, or were, Unionists, 
than he is for the fact that most of Mr. GLapsréNk's 
influential colleagues in his Administration of,’ 1$8o 
are Unionists also. The Lancashire magistrdcy has’ 
simply suffered in the same way as the Liberal party,and, 
the class from which they are recruited having uride'- 
gone a similar experience, it would not have been’ édsy 
for the Lord-Lieutenant to redress the ieatod oo be- 
tween the two parties by appointments made from) aniotig 
the fittest men in the county, even if all the Unionist’ 
magistrates had resigned in a body to oblige Mr. BRycr. 
But the Napoleonic method adopted by the Minister, 
or more probably dictated to him by his chief, of ‘¢otirse 
simplified matters. If you present a list of thirty-nine 
Gladstonian nominees at the head of a Unionist Lord- 
Lieutenant who is of the bond-fide opinion that tio 
more magistrates are required, and request him ‘to’ ap- 
point them en bloc, it will go hard if you eanndt get’ a 
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refusal out of him, and then you can tear up your 
treaty, Russian fashion, and appoint them yourself. It 
is easy enough ; but it is not nice work, and, moreover, 
where is it to end if Mr. GLADSTONE continues his 
faithful dealing with “the classes” at his present rate ? 


MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 


HE duty of presiding at a Royal Literary Fund 
dinner was one which Mr. BaLrour is emi- 
nently qualified to discharge in a satisfactory manner. 
Literature is not a subject on which he has to speak 
merely from the point of view of those who enjoy it, 
or, at least, feel that it becomes them to profess enjoy- 
ment. He has himself shown that there are some in 
these sterile times who possess the “literary instinct ” 
in no contemptible degree. The melancholy occasion 
which induced him to devote some part of his speech 
to political oratory did not withdraw him altogether 
from letters. His kindly reference to Lord Dersy led 
him naturally to make some very sound critical remarks 
on what has sometimes itself been a form of literature. 
It would be interesting to have from Mr. BALFour a 
full estimate of the qualities and the defects of this one 
way of expression which in our days is accepted (and 
has been accepted in other not wiser times) as the cer- 
tain sign of, if not the sufficient substitute for, qualities 
-of character and intellect which are by no means neces- 
arily associa ted with it. From the candour with which 
Mr. Ba.rour named the “ adventitious aids” on which 
the orator is apt to depend for the support of his argu- 
ments, it is certain that he would not be found to over- 
rate the value of oratory. 

Mr. Batrour being himself a man of letters, he had 
the better right to comment on the too obvious infe- 
riority of the generation to which he belongs to their 
immediate predecessors. We are not surprised to learn 
that he finds more satisfaction in the writers of the 
eighteenth century than in ‘ CARLYLE, TENNYSON, 
“* BROWNING, and GEORGE EL.ioT,” in whom some of 
Mr. Batrour’s friends have found “everything they 
“‘ could imagine or desire, either in the way of artistic 
“ excellence, or ethical instruction, or literary delight.” 
He has not himself been able to so limit his enjoy- 
ment, and it would startle us to learn that he had. We 
should entertain some suspicion—which would remain 
secret or not according to circumstances—in the case 
of a person who made to us the confession, heard 
by Mr. Batrour, of that person’s capacity to admire 
with real understanding even the three great men of 
ietters, and the one not inconsiderable writer, he named. 
It is, perhaps, possible for a man to enjoy one kind 
of literature or art, and not any other ; it would be 
impossible for any one really to appreciate CARLYLE, 
“Tennyson, and BrowninG, and not to love a great deal 
more. It supposes so much that it implies much else. 
To take the first name alone, CaRLYLE implies Swrrr, 
Dipergot, JEAN PavuL—-and the list might be easily 
len ed. But it is well at all times to give little 
credit for love of literature to those whose affections 
are restricted. The affection may be genuine, but they 
who feel it are commonly mistaken in supposing that 
it is given to the literary quality in their favourite 
authors. When Mr. Batrour went on to, not exactly 
lament, but note with a resigned and slightly melan- 
choly candour, the depth of the fall from the genera- 
tion of CaRLYLE and his contemporaries to ours, he 
was upon very solid ground. It has, indeed, been 
maintained that our generation abounds in TENNYSONS 
and Brownings, who pass unnoticed because they 
have become too common. ‘That, however, is a view 


which it requires some courage, and the absence of 
other qualities which need not be specified, to main- 
tain. Mr. Bavrour is not qualified by the necessary 


deficiencies to advance it—even at a Literary Fund 
dinner. 

The sadness of the ower true tale which Mr. BaLFour 
had to tell of literature will not be relieved by those 
topics of consolation on which he dwelt later on. It 
may be true that the love of literature is much ex- 
tended in these days (though experience of the flood 
of human talk does not lead us personally to that 
opinion), and it is not to be denied that a cer- 
tain literary facility is very common. But this last 
is no sign of a coming renaissance. Rather the re- 
verse. It has been one of the most infallible signs 
of the end, not of the beginning, of a great literary 
epoch. Mr. BaLrour is too well read not to remember 
a certain conversation between Sir WALTER and MooRE 
—and Sir WatrTer’s good-natured remarks on the 
consequences to their elders of teaching young men to 
write. There are things which cannot be transmitted 
in literature—and yet one writer makes many. There 
can be no second SHAKSPEARE, but hundreds may 
be taught by him to do the mechanical things 
better, and one Lore pE VEGA makes a whole school 
of playwrights. Just at present we are in that 
stage. Mr. BaLrour quoted a friend who expects 

t things in art from the zeal shown by students 
in French studios, and Lord KELvIN as confident 
that we are on the eve of great things in science, 
because so many young men are burning to make 
great discoveries. But, as he said himself, “The wind 
“ bloweth as it listeth,” for all our zeal and our long- 
ing. For ourselves, and judging by the look of the 
horizon, we rather expect a prolonged calm. 


MASTERS’ DUTIES AND MEN’S RIGHTS. 


HE House of Commons and the Dockers’ Union at 
Hull have been busy this week in attempts to 

put the relation of employer and employed on a 
satisfactory footing. In spite of superficial differences, 
the two bodies are largely in agreement with one 
another. The House has voted that for the master it 
shall be all liability, and the Dockers’ Union has given 
undeniable proof of their belief that for the men it 
should be all right to do as they please. Neither 
authority has, it is true, been perfectly consistent. 
The House of Commons has shown so much reluctance 
to accept Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s amendment that the 
author withdrew it before the Bill was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
amendment, it will be remembered, provided that the 
employer shall be bound to compensate men in his em- 
ployment who suffer injury, even though it is neither by 
his fault nor by the fault of a fellow-workman. The 
reluctance of the House was quite intelligible. It 
certainly seems to be a somewhat startling novelty 
that any man should be held responsible for acts which 
are neither directly his own nor done by an agent. 
Those who are in favour of this innovation, and who 
maintain that it is in favour of the men, do not suffi- 
ciently consider that any additional burden thrown 
upon the employer is almost certain to interpret itself 
sooner or later into a proportionate loss of work or 

for the men. 

t is no matter for surprise that the Bill, as referred 
to the Committee, still retains the provision which 
forbids employers and employed to contract themselves 
out of the Act. This is thoroughly consistent with the 
spirit of all modern legislation in favour of the working 
class. To the Unions all freedom of contract is odious, 
They do not wish to see masters and men working in 
harmony, but to reduce the employer to absolute help- 
lessness before their own organization. It is, therefore, 
naturally their object to render impossible any arrange- 
ment in any trade, or part of one, which, by enabling 
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any body of men tostand independent of the Union, limits 
its influence. Here, again, the supporters of the’ Bill 
as it stands appear to overlook a very important con- 
sideration. Ifthe owners are not to contract them- 
selves out of the Act, it must remain their right, and it 
will certainly be their interest, to fight every doubtful 
ease. The effect of the Bill, then, if it becomes law, 
will be to promote litigation, by which the shorter 
purse will be the greater sufferer. This will assuredly 
be found to be the case if sailors are included in the 
benefits of the Act. Whoever has the smallest experi- 
ence of that class of men in the capacity of witness 
knows with what thoroughness they will say the thing 
which is not. To tell the truth to landsmen is no part 
of the sailor’s peculiar code of morals, At present the 
tradition is to lie through thick and thin for his own 
ship. In future there is likely to be an alteration. 
The sailor may take to lying, with all his present 
candour, plausibility, and pertinacity against bis own 
ship, in the hope of obtaining some compensation for 
real injuries or for those which his well-known in- 
genuity will enable him to produce when they are 
required. The Act may, therefore, lead to a consider- 
able increase of perjury in the Admiralty Court. It is 
significant that the Government proposes to exempt its 
own establishments from the operations of the Act. If 
it persists in this intention, it will commit one of the 
most impudently immoral juggles of this generation. 
The inconsistency of putting the man who works for 
the State in a worse position than another is consider- 
able, but it is a trifle beside the audacity of con- 
demning the doctrine of common employment when it 
is pleaded on behalf of the private employer, and 
maintaining it for the benefit of a Government dock- 
yard or arsenal. 

In the meantime the course of the Hull strike has 
illustrated the spirit of the Trade-Union with a fulness 
which leaves nothing to be desired. We have the 
assurance of Mr. TILLEerT that there has been “ no 
“ violence, except in cases where the police had been 
“ officious and the blacklegs insolent.” There is a 
certain candour about this which is not without its 
value. The Dockers’ Union, we perceive, reserves its 
right to employ violence when it is provoked by 
officious policemen and free workmen who fail in show- 
ing it a proper measure of respect. Of course it alone is 
the judge of the officiousnessand the insolence. It claims 
to be an authority superior to law. If this sounds like a 
burlesque of the Union’s view to any reader, we will 
only ask him to look at what has happened at Hull 
within the last week, and the tone taken by the 
Labour members in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Kerr Hardie and Mr, J. H. WiILson have shown an un- 
disguised belief that the employment of soldiers and 
police to protect employers and “ blacklegs” is a 
tyrannical interference with the right of the privileged 
Union to coerce “ blacklegs” and employers. It 
would be a mere affectation to pretend any doubt that 
the fires at Hull are the work of incendiaries. There 
is nothing new in these disorders—only a repetition of 
the worst features of the worst kind of strike. There 
is nothing for it but to employ police and soldiers in 
sufficient numbers to confute the Union by the one 
argument to which it will listen. It is becoming more 
clear every day that, if the Shipping Federation is 
properly protected, the Union will be beaten, and that, 
we need hardly add, is, in our opinion, by far the best 
thing that can happen. 


NOTHING OVER BUT SHOUTING. 


HERE are two things about the division in the 
small hours of this day week which may give 
comfort to good Englishmen and good Unionists—-the 
numbers of the majority and Mr. GLADSTONE's imme- 


diately preceding speech. If but one Gladstonian—if 
even the harmless, unnecessary Mr. SaunpERS—had 
shown himself superior to the implicit obedience, the 
brutum sacramentum, of party allegiance, a sort of 
reflected apology would have shone upon the rest. 
“ Our phalanx,” they might have said, “is not purel 
“ mechanical ; the independent spirits in it, f cane | 
“not numerous, do exist. If Mr. Saunpers, if the 
“ man from Walworth, is to count as having been con- 
“ verted by any sort of argument, he must have at- 
“ tended to it; why should not we have the credit of 
“ having attended without conversion?” And so, also, 
if Mr. GLADSTONE, even at the fifty-ninth minute after 
the eleventh hour, had attempted one shred of argu- 
ment on his own side, or one shred of reply to the 
arguments on the other, the case could not fairly 
said to have gone pedibus and not mentibus. But 
the machine was a machine to the last; and the 
confidence trick was played with the naked and splendid 
appeal to sheer folly which always distinguishes 
the finest varieties of its ancient kind. We have read 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S speech twice over, and we can find 
absolutely nothing in it but the very things with 
which he charges his opponents—assertion, exaggera- 
tion, misconstruction, and prophecy. What Mr. 
GLADSTONE asserts may be gauged by his denials, such 
as that astounding one to Mr. Carson the night before 
as to his own words in reference to the Clerkenwell 
outrage, which, we observe, has outraged the surely 
ripe experience of Sir ELLIs ASHMEAD BarTLETT. He 
exaggerated every figure that can be made (to fools’ 
eyes) to tell for Home Rule; he misconstrued by sup- 
pression or suggestion every fact of Irish history ; he 
prophesied, like ZEDEKIAH the son of CHENAANAH, that 
Home Rule would go up to Ramoth Gilead and 
prosper. Not one phrase, not one word, of the really 
powerful and really argumentative speeches of Sir 
Henry James and Mr. Batrour, which had preceded 
his, did he even attempt to meet. 


And we repeat that it would have been almost a 
pity if he had, just as it would have been almost a pity 
if one single absentee from the Gladstonian drove had 
given a symptom of being anything but a driven beast. 
A majority notoriously obtained by the free use of 
falsehood to the electors had naturally thought it un- 
necessary to listen to truth from the elected ; and, as 
for the rest, the intelligent observation of Mr. WooL- 
comBE, in Philip— Knew we should do the trick; 
* had all the votes beforehand ”—will sum it up. It 
would really have been a misfortune if anything had 
marred the smooth and round completeness of Glad- 
stonian disgrace. As before, as always, such pretence 
of argument as has been put forth to shield the naked- 
ness of Home Rule has reduced itself to the “‘ He-cries- 
“ and-he-gets-it ” argument and the “ Danegelt” argu- 
ment. “ The Irish want Home Rule, and therefore 
“ they ought to have it,” says the ordinary Gladstonian 

t. ‘The Irish will be such a nuisance if they 
“don’t get it,” adds the solitary and chivalrous voice 
of Mr. Joun Morey. Let us frankly acknowledge 
that here, too, there is fitness and, in a manner, wisdom. 
No Doctor, however Irrefragable or Subtle, could make 
any impression on the stupidity of the first class, and no 
Archangel, GABRIEL or MICHAEL, could inspire courage 
into the immeasurable poltroonery of the second. You 
cannot do this last even by asking what peace the 
destroyers of the Irish Church five and twenty years, 
the carriers of the Irish Land Act twelve years ago, 
have had? The man who once adopts the policy of 
sops and bribes is never to be persuaded into abandon- 
ing it by the demonstration of its inutility. And Mr: 
Mor.ey and his master, to do them justice, have pro- 
vided plenty of plump children in their sleigh to throw 
to future wolves. There are all the “safeguards,” all 
these pretty chickens. There is the Viceroy’s veto, 


| 
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and the QUEEN’s veto, and the control of the Imperial 
Parliament, and the control of the army, and what not. 
We really should not be surprised if, supposing, per 
émpossibile, this Bill to be passed, and the scheme got 
as near into working order as it can be, some few 
months, or even years, should lapse before Mr. MoRLEY 

ins to clamour for an Irish Republic, to keep the 
Irish from troubling. 

We have used the word “disgrace” above, and we 
have used it deliberately. For we do very honestly 
and coolly think that no majority in the House of 
Commons has ever covered itself with that commodity, 
clothed itself with it, as with a garment, taken it for 
armiet and for frontlet and for shield, as this majority 
has done. We are not enthusiastic admirers of more 
than one (or two) of the majorities which have carried 
great changes in this century. But we should never 
dream of denying that most, if not all, of them had 
reasons, and strong reasons, to produce, on which an 
honest and intelligent man might base action. Even in 
the fishiest case of all, from the point of view of party 
consistency and honour, the Corn-law volte-face of 
nearly fifty years ago, it must be acknowledged that 
Mr. GLADSTONE and his fellow-deserters could appeal 
to, and did actually produce, reasons strong, if not of the 
strongest, for their policy, if not for their own adoption 
of it at the special time. In this case it is far different. 
If reasons exist for Home Rule, other than the im- 
becile and disgraceful pair of excuses, not reasons, just 
quoted, why have they not been given? Why in this 
very debate has Mr. AsquiTH guibbled and quilleted, 
has Mr. MorRLEY gushed, has Mr. GLapsTonE simply 
asserted, without an attempt on the part of any 
one to meet the abundant argument produced by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Lord CHURCHILL, Mr. GoscHEN, 
Sir Henry James, and Mr. Batrour? They say 
that the question is “stale.” Stale we had always 
thought was a phrase used of horses and men that 
have too much exercise, not too little. Home Rule— 
the celebrated animal who, metaphorically again, as 
once literally, bas come in first by false riding and 
false naming—-has certainly not, as far as argument is 
concerned, suffered from this disadvantage. 

In the long and probably hot conflict of detai) on 
which we are now entering, it is above all things to be 
hoped that Unionists, and the, we fear, somewhat 
large proportion of the people of England which “ does 
* pot know what to think of it,” will not allow them- 
selves to be bamboozled by the tactics of the Glad- 
stonians. Surprise has been expressed by some simple 
people at the strangely backward game which has 
been played by the Ministry. Their Parliamentary 
speaking bas been admittedly wretched, and they 
lave held hardly a meeting of any importance to sup- 
port, explain, or vindicate their Bill. But they have 
got it, thanks to their brute majority, read a second 
time, and now they are going to turn their attention 
to the other, and, as they think, the popular parts of 
their programme. The “elderly coryplée” (as Lord 
RANDOLPH the other night called Mr. GLavston£, in a 
simile which for truth and bitingness was worthy of 
JUVBENAL or DRYDEN, and which we only wish had had 
the pen of him who wrote 

Qh crooked sou) and serpentine in arts! 
to express it in words) is going to address bis blan- 
dishments and shape his postures to other suitors. 
And his men in the press, with, perbaps, rather in- 
discreet haste, have already begun to set up the cry— 
“ Are the accursed Lords to be allowed to stop all this 
“ beneficent and magnificent legislation ou the plea of 
“ discussing and re-discussing Home Rule?” The 
British bird is not as a rule a very wide-awake bird, 
but ip this case the net is surely spread a little too 
openly in his sight. Whether it enters into the 


overnment plans to drop Home Rule altogether after, 


say, a second rejection by the Lords, in order to get up 
the steam for a campaign against that House ; whether, 
on the other hand, it is to intimidate the Peers by 
getting up a slightly different agitation about the 
stoppage of other law-making, no outsider can, of 
course, pretend to know. Probably the insiders them- 
selves do not know. But it must be clear to any 
one who considers the tactics of the Session—from 
the impossible number of Bills introduced, and the 
clearly impracticable attempt to hustle Home Rule 
through, to the present apparent intention to say as 
little about Home Rule as possible for the moment, 
and be industrious and popular and vote-catching else- 
where—what the probable course will be. 


AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


URING the last week the Irish Loyalists of the North 
and South have made themselves seen and heard in 
London. The “ Hospitality Committee,” which was formed 
as soon as their visit to London was arranged, was deluged 
with offers of hospitality from every grade of citizen. Not 
least in number or in interest among these offers were those 
which came from the working classes. Letters were received 
from these expressing an earnest desire to be allowed to 
house their fellow-workmen, regretting that they had not 
more to offer than the share of their bed and “ pot-luck,” 
but offering what they had with the express purpose of 
showing their sympathy for the Irish in this hour of 
danger. Those who could give a more extended, though 
not more valued, hospitality were not backward, and twice 
the number of delegates would have found open doors await- 
ing them. 

The two events of their visit round which the greatest 
interest centres were the demonstration in the Albert Hall 
on Saturday and the reception accorded them on Monday 
at Hatfield. 

It is not often that the Albert Hall has the appearance of 
being filled, but the six hundred Ulstermen in the orchestra, 
on the left, and the representatives of the South and West 
on the right, filled the place apportioned to them to overflow- 
ing, while the English Gnionints filled the stalls, the galleries, 
and the arena. From every side of the great amphitheatre 
there came the evidences of an audience deeply stirred with 
excitement and strongly moved with enthusiasm; and the 
Londoner, no easy individual to stir into life, was as re- 
sponsive to the call made on his patriotism and loyalty, as if 
he were one of the dominant race in Belfast, or one of the 
loyal and sore-beset minority in the South. It was im- 
possible for a — faney not to linger over the thought, 
suggested by the architecture of the building, if the arena 
were cleared, and wild beasts and appropriate “ sports” 
introduced, what name, or names, would the audience have 
shouted as being fit “food for the lions”t Would the 
suggestion that a chosen number of gladiator Ulstermen 
should meet an equal body of Nationalists, and that the 
fate of Home Rule should be decided by the victory of the 
one or the other party, have been received with enthusi- 
astic applause { e feel convinced that any such spectacle 
would have been more pleasing to the eye than was the 


' effort to hear to the ear. Irishmen have much to talk about 


at the present time, but whether in the House or on the 
plattorm, in the length of their speeches, they have no 
mercy on their audience. The speakers on Baturday 
achieved the not light task of making themselves audible, 
but they forgot in their prise of tongue that the effort to 
hear was as fatiguing as the effort of speech, and that the 
straining ear dulls after an hour of such unwonted exertion 
as was given it on that day. 

Chief among the ne was the Bishop of Derry, 
and it was fitting that, just after the enemy had suc- 
ceeded in carrying the outworks of the Unionist position, 
the voice of the Church should once again say for len 
derry and for Ireland, “ No surrender!” And right well 
did the Bishop say it. Vo every corner came the notes of 
his clear voice, and the speech was alive with humour, with 
strength, and with magnificent oratory. Over and over 
again he brought his hearers to their feet, and his definition 
and justification of a free people’s resistance to slavery is 
not one that those who heard him are likely to forget :— 
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“ After all, there are things which a strong race will hardly 
submit to unless they are compelled to do it, and I am very 
much inclined to think that practical slavery is just one of 
those things which a free people do not much like. Re- 
member the antecedents of that other race in Ireland,” 
And then again :—“ We are told about confidence and a 
great many other pieces of gush ; but I tell you this—that 
a strong race can no more be confiding about its liberty 
than a pure woman can be confiding about her honour.” 
It would have been an omission indeed had no one men- 
tioned the name of Macaulay, if it were only that it might 
oy ay catch the eye of Sir George Trevelyan (if, indeed, 

e dared to look at the newspapers on Monday morning) ; 
and, again it was fitting that the Bishop should refer to 
the “ exploded Liberal historian,” Macaulay, “ he who wrote 
of the unconquerable colony,” in the time of James IT., and 
the Bishop reminded England that as Ulster stood firm in 
1688 for England, it is now the turn of England to stand 
fast for Ulster. 

“Time” has many things in store for those who wait 
quietly on its “ whirligigs,” but there have been few more 
remarkable scenes in the last twenty years than the sight 
of Hatfield House, with the delegates clustered in a serried 
mass round the steps of its great court, and from that 
unusually beautiful platform listening to Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Goschen, each 
and all bidding them be of good cheer, for, be the fight long 
or short, England would not desert them. The same 
— fancy might again imagine it saw the shade of 

consfield, as it heard from the lips of Mr. Chamberlain 
that the day the measure passed would be the knell of our 
“ Imperial ” position. 

The nation of Ireland may take heart of grace when they 
hear of that group of Unionist statesmen standing under 
the shadow of Hatfield House. The cause which has, for 
the time, welded them into a perfect unity will shortly weld 
into one way of thinking on this Home Rule question the 
people of Great Britain. Where leaders of such different 
schools of political thought are brought together, the elec- 
torate will not be long in following. 


To the Loyalists in Ireland we would say this one word. 
In their hands lie the keys of the citadel, and unless they 
surrender, the position cannot be taken. ‘They have demon- 
strated in Ireland, and have shown themselves in London. 
But the campaign must be a long one, and the victory 
remains with those who not only shout, but who can make 
a determined, a lawful, and a stubborn resistance. Let 
them go home feeling “we have drunk, and we have 
shouted ”—it were time we organize, and conquer. 


THE BUDGET, 


Ik WILLIAM HARCOURTS Budget ho 
party, One side is dissatisfied with it because it 

does not deal with the death duties, the other because it 
throws the whole burden of increased taxation upon the 
Income-taxpayer. But it finds an easy way out of the 
dlitticulty in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was. 
It provides as much money as is required, it was not likely 
to provoke active opposition, and as a matter of fact it was 
accepted without division on Thursday night. ‘The revenue of 
the past year, as is already known, amounted to go, 395,000/., 
and the expenditure to 90,375,000/., leaving a surplus of 
just 20,000/, The revenue shows a falling off compared 
with the estimates of 58,000/., and, compared with the re- 
ceipts of the preceding year, of about 600,000/. The expen- 
diture shows an increase over the estimates of 122,000/. 
The results altogether have been fairly satisfactory. There 
was a considerable falling off in the spixit duties, but beer 
and tobacco have been remarkably well maintained ; and, 
except for the increase in the Post Oilice expenditure, the 
estimates for outlay would also have been well realized. 
New debt was raised during the year somewhat exceeding 
2 millions; but, on the other hand, by means of the Sink- 
ing Fund, a net reduction was effected amounting to 
6,623,000/. The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
the net reduction of the liabilities of the country amounted, 
in vound figures, to 7 millions. But a portion of this is 


not due to the redemption of debt, it is a result of the 
remarkable rise that has taken place of late in the price of 


Consols. Owing to that rise the apparent deficiency in the 
Savings Banks has been reduced by over three-quarters of 
a million. Properly, however, that ought not to be taken 
into account. Consols go up or go down according to 
influences quite apart from the action of the Government, 
and all that can be properly said is that the total debt was 
reduced by somewhat more than 6} millions during the 
year, in spite of fresh borrowing for barracks and for naval 
and Imperial defence. An important reduction, also, was 
effected in the unfunded debt. That amounted, when Mr. 
Goschen introduced his last Budget, to 35 millions; but he 
funded about 13 millions held by the National Debt Com- 
missioners, and a considerable portion of the unfunded debt 
has also been redeemed, the consequence being that the 
unfunded debt is now reduced to 204 millions, about 14) 
millions being held by the public and about 6} millions by 
the National Debt Commissioners. 


Coming now to the current year, the expenditure, as was 
already known, is estimated at 91,464.coo/., an increase 
compared with the outlay of the past year of 1,089,c00/. 
635,000/. of the increase is due to the Post Office, 
and 310,0c00/. to Education. There are to be fresh 
borrowings to the amount of about a million and a 
half, and the State will raise for the Local Authorities 
about 7} millions, making the total amount which 
must be found by the Lmperial Exchequer about 93? 
millions. Leaving out of account, however, the local 
receipts and the fresh borrowings, the expenditure for the 
year will amount, as already stated, to very nearly gi} 
millions. On the basis of existing taxation, Sir William 
Harcourt estimates the revenue for the current year at 
89,890,000/., being 505,000/. less than the receipts of the 
past year. There is thus an estimated deficit of 1,574,000/. 
At first sight the Chancellor of the Exchequer may seem 
over-sanguine in looking for no greater falling off in the 
revenue than half a million. Trade is admittedly bad, the 
Labour disputes are likely to make it worse, the banking 
crisis in Australia will certainly reduce the Australasian 
demand for our goods, and the currency crisis in the United 
States is likely to cause a falling off in American purchases. 
On the other hand, population grows at the rate of about 
I per cent. per annum, and increase in population always 
causes an increase in the consumption of customable and 
excisable articles, while Sir William Harcourt hopes that 
the home trade will not suffer much from the general de- 
pression. ‘Twelve months ago Mr. Goschen pointed out in 
a very remarkable passage that the real prosperity of the 
country is much less affected by the state of the great 


| industries than is usually supposed. By reference to the 


Income-tax assessments, he showed that the profits of 
the cotton trade are less than those of the medical 
profession, and the profits from coal mines less than the 
incomes of lawyers. On Monday evening Sir William 
Harcourt reminded the Committee of this statement in 
defence of his own estimate, and he produced other sta- 
tistics tending to prove that the real prosperity of the 
country has suffered very much less than the complaints 
of traders would lead one to think. ‘The most remarkable 
of these, perhaps, were the figures he gave relating to the 
Income-tax. Mr. Goschen last year looked for a falling off 
in that tax of 410,000/.; in reality, the decrease was ouly 
340,000/. . During the past seven years, in fact, the yield 
of Schedule A—that is, of houses and lands—has actually 
increased, in spite of the agricultural depression, houses 
more than making up for the falling off in lands; and there 
was a still more remarkable increase in Schedule D—trades 
and professions, Lastly, he stated that in the year just 
ended a penny in the Income-tax yielded 2,245,000/, or 
roughly 2} millions. On this ground he held that he had 
allowed quite suiticieatly when he estimated for a falling oif 
of half a million in this year’s revenue as compared with 
last year's. ‘To cover the deticit of somewhat over a millon 
and a half, he raises the Income-tax by a penny, which will 
yield in round figures during the current year a millioa 
and three-quarters, and leave him a surplus of about 
176,000/. It is am easy way, as already said, of getting 
out of the difficulty, and the Income-taxpayers are un 

likely people to make a formidable opposition; while te 
propose an increase in indirect taxation would be unpopular 
with those who are certain to show their resentment, 
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BIARRITZ, 


IARRITZ has now become such a fashionable winter 

resort for English visitors that it is interesting to 
inquire what attractions it presents, and why so many of 
our countrymen and countrywomen have this year deserted 
Pau and the Riviera to spend the winter here. 


Under the Second Empire the place used to be a fashion- 
able summer resort, and was during the winter months 
completely deserted, all the hotels being closed. The 
Empress Eugénie, when a young girl, had spent a pleasant 

‘time at Biarritz, and after she became Empress of the 
French felt anxious to visit the place once more. M. Labat, 
who was then attached to the Imperial household, and still 

‘lives in Biarritz, offered her his house, as there was then 
no good hotel in what was merely a small fishing village. 
The Empress was so pleased with her visit to the scenes 
where she had spent happy girlish days that she expressed a 
wish to come again, and the Emperor insisted on building for 
her use the well-known Villa Eugénie, which still exists 
as one of the principal features of the town. From that time 
until now Biarritz has been crowded during the summer 
months with French and Spaniards who come for sea- 
bathing ; but it is only in very recent years that the hotels 
deserted during the winter have opened their doors from 
December to May, in order to organize another season. 


Some visitors to Pau finding the climate of that place 
relaxing, ran over to Biarritz for a complete change of air 
and scene. They found the change so satisfactory and the 
result to their health and spirits so good, that they stayed 
at Biarritz the remainder of the winter, and on their return 
to England sounded the praises of this newly-discovered 
winter resort in the ears of all their friends. The English 
are, above all things, a gregarious race, and the winter 
cage oe of Biarritz began to increase by leaps and bounds. 

n 1888 the Queen was induced to come to Biarritz for 
some weeks, the Villa Rochefoucauld being taken for her, 
and Mr. Gladstone paid successive visits to the place in 
order to recruit his energies after the fatigues of a Parlia- 
mentary Session, and to prepare for future political tri- 
umphs. All these visits tended to advertise Biarritz and 
to make its name familiar to the million readers of Eng- 
lish daily papers; but what was required to thoroughly 
complete its popularity was achieved when a golf club 
was founded and the golf links laid out. An account of 
golf at Biarritz has already been given in the Saturday 
Review by a very competent authority, so it would be super- 
fluous to repeat the tale here. The Biarritz Golf Club has 
become one of the richest and most popular in the world, 
and its fame alone attracts many visitors to the place. 
There is also a small pack of draghounds here, hunted 
by Mr. Arthur Labouchere, which gives the amusement 
of hunting to timid riders without the danger of taking 
fences. There are also plenty of balls, concerts, and 
theatricals to occupy the evenings, so the amusement of idle 
men and women is well provided for. 


It would, however, be an omission in any account of 
Biarritz not to describe the Biarritz man ; for he is an indi- 
vidual quite sut generis. The Biarritz man is usually a 
“ muff.” He cannot ride, shoot, play cricket, football, 
racquets, or take part in any athletic sport. Nature, how- 
ever, always gives compensation, and he usually has an 
uncommonly good opinion of himself. He stays at one of 
the numerous hotels where living is very cheap, dresses in 
evening clothes for the table d’héte, where he sits in soli- 
tary grandeur at a small table, for the general company he 
considers not good enough for him; and imagines fondly 
he is mixing in high-class society when he goes to a Biarritz 
tea-party. 

He plays golf, and considers himself an athlete if he goeS 
round the links in 120 or 130 strokes (Mr. Hutchinson 
did it this winter in 70 strokes), He goes out with 
the drag-hounds and talks about the run he has had, 
when not a single fence has been cleared, as if he 
had led the field with the Quorn or the Pytchley. Of 
course, there are some few exceptions who are “men” and 
not “muffs,” but the majority of Biarritz men are as 
described above. Still, Biarritz is a pleasant place at which 
‘to spend the winter. Living at the hotels is cheap and 


good ; the English Club is one of the best on the Continent ; 
golf, riding, and driving pleasantly occupy the day, while 
there is plenty of society of an evening for those who like 
it. One is only twenty-four hours’ journey from London ; 


and, lastly, but not least, there are scarcely any Americans 
in Biarritz. 

In addition to all the advantages already described, 
Biarritz enjoys a climate that is simply unique. During 
the whole of the past winter there have been very few days 
when bright sunshine and a pleasant breeze have not pre- 
vailed. From the beginning of March until the middle 
of April there was a stretch of fine weather which was 
more like the climate of Upper Egypt than anything else 
in the world, Bright sunny weather, warmer than we 
enjoy in England during June, with scarcely a single drop 
of rain, has lasted during the past six weeks; and for deli- 
cate and asthmatic persons Biarritz is indeed a paradise. 
The number of hotels reminds one of Interlaken, and they 
are all both cheap and good, living being considerably 
cheaper than at Pau or the Riviera. If Biarritz is not 
spoilt by becoming too fashionable, it will be able to keep the 
position it certainly now holds of being the pleasantest 
winter resort in the South of France. 


THE POLICE COURTS. 


7s Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 

to inquire into the working of the Police Courts, 
under the new system established in 1888, contains much 
curious and some interesting information. Ever since 
the two police-court districts of Wandsworth and Dalston 
were erected, complaints have been rife of the hardships 
and difficulties inseparable from the working of courts to 
each of which only a single magistrate has been assigned ; 
and it was to devise a remedy for a state of things which 
has provoked so much dissatisfaction that the Depart- 
mental Committee was appointed. The Report, with its 
numerous appendices, has now been published, and, by a 
majority of four to one, it recommends that two additional 
magistrates should be appointed, thus raising the staff to 
the full number of twenty-seven, authorized by the Police 
Act of 1889. 

The dissentient member of the Committee, Mr. Bergne of 
the Treasury, is entirely in agreement with his colleagués 
as to the serious nature of the existing evil, and only differs 
with them about the remedy to be applied, embodying his 
views in a separate Report. Before going further, however, 
it may be well to explain shortly how the police courts of 
the metropolis were worked from 1839 until the erection of 
the two new districts in 1888. Putting aside Bow Street, 
which is upon a different footing from the others, each of 
the courts was worked in connexion with its nearest neigh- 
bour, Marlborough Street with Marylebone, Clerkenwell 
with Worship Street, &c., every couple of courts being 
known as a “Union.” The chief advantage of this 
method of working was that the same magistrate usually 
heard ell the summonses he had granted and the re- 
mands he had made. It also enabled the magistrates, 
when no member of the “Union” was on the sick 
list, to get their terms of six weeks’ holiday in regular 
order, beginning on the 17th of May and ending on the 
31st of October. The establishment of the two new courts, 
each provided with but a single magistrate, put an end 
to this system, which had given general satisfaction for 
fifty years ; since, to be fair to all, the magistrates of the 
old “Unions” were obliged to give assistance to their 
single-handed colleagues. This change alone has brought 
about the mischiefs which have formed the subject of the 
recent inquiry. Into all of them it would be impossible to 
enter here; it will be sufficient to say that the principal 
grievance to be remedied—upon which, indeed, the Report 
of the Committee is founded—arises out of the circum- 
stance that prisoners are constantly brought before three or 
four different istrates before being finally convicted or 
committed for trial. That this is an intolerable state of 
things is indisputable ; and it is equally clear that, if the 
recommendations of the Committee were adopted, it would 
be put an end to at once. 


| But Mr. Bergne and the Treasury have to be reckoned 
with, Mr. Bergne himself, in his Report, suggests two 
ways out of the difficulty. The first is the abolition of the 
Marlborough Street Police Court ; but, as this would pro- 
bably meet with an opposition as determined as when it was 
formerly proposed in 1887, it need not be further noticed, 


except to observe that the suggestion shows a want of 
acquaintance with the needs of the West End for a con- 
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veniently placed police court which one is rised to find 
in a member of such a Committee. Mr. Bergne’s other 
- is fanciful and — but as, in the opinion of 

ir John Bridge, set forth in a Memorandum published 
with the Report, it is impracticable, for reasons which he 
gives at length, it is unn to discuss it here. The 
experience of the past five years has amply confirmed the 
result of a vious experiment at Southwark—namely, 
that courts which have to be open every day in the year 
cannot be served with less than two magistrates apiece. 
Since the opening of the new courts, every plan of working 
them that could be thought of has been suggested and dis- 
cussed ; but none has been found by which the injustice of 
‘successive hearings before different magistrates can be 
obviated. 

From the recent reply of the Home Secretary to Mr, 
Darling’s question in Parliament, it may be inferred that he 
is in favour of having two additional magistrates for the 
metropolis. That they are required no dispassionate man 
who carefully reads the evidence taken by the Committee 
«an doubt. It may be hoped that Mr. Asquith may be 
able to overcome the reluctance of the Treasury to provide 
the needful funds, which ought not to be difficult when it 
is considered that both the new courts are already supplied 
with a full staff of clerks, ushers, messengers, &c., and that 
the additional expense will amount to no more than the 
salaries of the magistrates. 

Merely to state the fact that the metropolis has only two 
more magistrates now than were deemed requisite in 1839 
would to most persons seem sufficient reason for concurring 
with the conclusion of the Committee. This, which was 
arrived at after full and patient inquiry, ought, we think, 
to be given effect to, when we might, perhaps, even in these 
days of change, have sound reason for hoping that an 
arrangement, with regard to police courts and districts, had 
been made which gave promise of being alike satisfactory 
and enduring. 


RACING. 


we races during the past month have given rise to 

considerable discussion on the question—as vexed 
as it is important—of riding. The first was the Great 
Metropolitan Stakes at Epsom. When the leading horses 
came round Tattenham Corner, White Feather and Arise 
were in front, their immediate followers being Madame 
Neruda IT. (the first favourite), Rigmarole, Seaton Delaval, 
and Bushey Park. They were all running in a cluster on 
the lower side of the course, a quarter of a mile from the 
winning-post, and at this point Lord Hastings’s Seaton 
Delaval, who had swea and seemed nervous when 
being saddled before the race, became unmanageable, 
‘and, crossing several ho ran into Arise, and threw 
her down. T. Loates then got a lead with Madame 
Neruda II.; but Finlay made a rush after him with 
Seaton Delaval from the distance, and succeeded in getting 
alongside of him. It was a very fine race; but Seaton 
Delaval, still in a fit of temper, hung so much to the left 
that it looked as if he would crush Madame Neruda II. 
against the rails. Loates, however, rode a d race, and 
won with Madame Neruda II. by a head. It was generally 
thought that, if Seaton Delaval had run straight, he would 
have won. The question was whether he overpowered 
Finlay, or whether Finlay rode an exceptionally fine race 
under extremely difficult circumstances; and hereupon 
greatly the doctors differed. 

The second riding problem was the City and Suburban 
Handicap on the following day. The first favourite, Baron 
de Hirsch’s bay colt, Windgall, who has grown into a 
splendid four-year-old, came to the front a quarter of a 
mile from home, near the rails on the lower side of the 
course, but was very soon joined by Chater, the winner of 
the Leicestershire Spring Handicap of the previous Satur- 
day. The race appeared to lie between this pair, and, if 
danger were threatened from any others, it looked as if it 
might come from Lady Hermit and Castleblaney, who 
seemed to be gaining upon the leaders. Almost unnoticed 
from the stand, a bay colt belonging to A. Taylor, the 
trainer, and called King Charles—a blinkered, leggy, un- 
certain horse that had never won a race, but had helped to 
delay the start for the Lincolnshire Handicap by his ill- 
behaviour at the post—was going very well on the upper 


part of the course next the stands, and, after passing 


the distance, George Barrett, on Windgall, seemed to 
realize the danger, and began to ride his horse at high 
pressure. Gough, who was riding King Charles, sat 
still, with admirable patience, until he was within about 
a hundred yards from home, and then made one reso- 
lute rush, just catching Windgall opposite the weighing- 
room, and beating him by a head on the post. Now, this 
was undoubtedly a piece of brilliant riding on the part of 
Gough; but could Barrett have saved the race? Many 
good judges thought not; others were of opinion that he 
made his effort just a trifle too soon, while not a few were 
under the impression that, owing to his recent indisposition, 
he had not the strength to finish with his usual dash, and 
that if he had been in his ordinary health, he would pro- 
bably have just to keep Windgall’s head in front 
to the end. On the other hand, admirers of George Barrett 
say that his only chance, when he perceived that all his 
opponents except King Charles were beaten, was to endea- 
vour to make the final struggle as long as possible by riding 
every yard from the distance, in the hope of frightening 
King Charles, a horse known to be cowardly and roguish. 

A third victory, attributed by many to riding, was that 
of Count Lehndorff’s German-bred colt Geheimrath, a big 
and powerful, though, some thought, rather hollow-backed, 
chestnut, with a white face and hind legs, for the Esher 
Stakes at Sandown. He had a desperate struggle with 
Mr. C. J. Merry’s Tableau Vivant, only just beating him 
by a head, and as he was ridden by T. Loates, who is 
in great form this year, and Tableau Vivant was ridden 
by Cartledge, the race was said to be won by riding—and 
possibly it may have been. The winner, who is by Flageolet 
out of Geheimniss (not the famous English mare of that 
name), had won races in the land of his birth; but this 
was only his second race, and his first victory, in this 
country. 

The few hours’ rain which preceded the Craven Meeting 
had done little to soften the heath at Newmarket. The 
Crawfurd Plate produced a beautiful race between Prince 
Soltykoff’s Woolsthorpe and Mr. Combe’s President. Judg- 
ing from the latter's subsequent easy victory for the 
Babraham Plate, Woolsthorpe showed good form in giving 
him 23 Ibs. more than weight for age, and beating him, 
although by only a head. He is a good-looking bay horse, 
with great power and plenty of bone; but there are re- 
ports, whether true or false we know not, that he is 
touched in the wind. It was much to his credit that 
the aforesaid Geheimrath, although receiving 5 lbs., was 
beaten by many lengths. Mr. Rose’s Ravensbury, a Two 
Thousand and Derby favourite, came out for the Thirty- 
fifth Biennial, and 6 to 4 was laid on him. He took the 
lead in the Abingdon Bottom, and seemed to be winning so 
easily that Watts did not press him, his opponents being 
apparently all beaten ; about half-way up the hill, hc wever, 
Loates made a rush with “ Mr. Charlton’s” Watch Tower, 
when Ravensbury, who was somewhat “big” in condition, 
did not respond either very quickly or very gamely to the 
challenge, and was beaten by half a length. Some critics 
thought that Watts was taken by surprise, and that T. 
Loates “ stole the race.” In this opinion we do not quite 
concur; but if Watts did not ride a bad race, most 
certainly Loates rode a very good one. It will be re- 
membered that, last year, Ravensbury ran second to 
Isinglass for the Middle Park Plate, and won the Great 
Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes of 2,630/., whereas, 
although Watch Tower had won a couple of races, his 
form had been much below this. Last season Ravens- 
bury had been much admired, but had been considered 
backward, and he had made quite as much improvement 
during the winter as had been expected; if the dark 
chestnut, Watch Tower, had also improved and grown into 
a strong colt, Ravensbury was thought by far the best- 
looking of the pair. Yet one good judge has described him 
as over-lengthy and somewhat clumsy and awkward in ap- 
pearance. Watch Tower's victory, as might have been ex- 
pected, caused him to be backed for the Two Thousand. 
On the 21st he was backed at 10 to 1; but on Monday last 
he failed to give 11 lbs. to Knight of Snowdoun at Gatwick, 
being beaten by a head. An extreme outsider for the 
Derby, Jennings’s Montezuma, a powerfully-built chestnut 
colt, won the Sale Stakes from only one opponent, and 
a much more fancied Derby outsider, Peppercorn, the 
winner of the Gimcrack Stakes, won the Column Produce 
Stakes with great ease from four opponents. He is an 


honest, hard, wiry sort of colt, and runs like a stayer, and . 
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his victory very materially affected his position in the Derby 
betti 


ing. 

Last year’s Derby winner, Lord Bradford’s Sir Hugo, 
won the Thirty-fourth Biennial in a canter by three 
lengths from Bushey Park, the winner of the Leicester 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes and the Newmarket St. Leger. 
It may be worth mentioning that Bushey Park was placed 
for each of the other five races for which he ran last year, 
and that he had run well this season for the Metropolitan. 
Sir Hugo, who was giving 5 lbs. to Bushey Park, made the 
running in the early part of the race, and took it up again 
below the rails, and staying is probably his best point. 
The question whether he is above or below the average of 
Derby winners is still discussed, both in conversation and 
in the press; and, the day after he won the Biennial, we 
were amused to see the opinions of two really good racing 
critics in different newspapers. One called him “ a ‘ lollop- 
ing’ goer, minus the dashing action usually looked for in 
a Derby winner,” while the other said of him “some people 
have dubbed him an indifferent Derby winner. In my 
opinion he is one of the very best I ever saw.” We will 
only venture to prophesy that he is likely to become, what 
his owner values above most things in this life, an excellent 
Cup horse. The Craven Stakes was won by Mr. D. Baird's 
Harbinger, the winner of the Molecomb Stakes at Good- 
wood ; and since his victory he has been backed for the 
Two Thousand. The much-admired two-year-old, Favour 
Royal, won his second race in the Ashley Plate; but, with 
9 to 2 laid on him, he only won by a head, after a ve 
closely contested race, from the Duke of Westminster's 
Grey Leg. He broke a small bloodvessel during the race, 
which, together with the 3 lbs. he was giving to Grey 
Leg, may be sufficient to acccunt for his being so hard 
pressed. After this moderate performance, it was suddenly 
discovered that this colt, which had hitherto been considered 
one of the best that had been out this season, was heavy in 
the shoulders, too long in the back, and badly formed about 
the neck. On Tuesday last, at Gatwick, he ran a dead 
head with Lord Rosslyn’s Sybil Roy, from whom he was 
receiving sex and 2 lbs., or the equivalent of 5 lbs. 

At Derby there was a beautiful race for the Doveridge 
Handicap of 1,000/. between Mr. J. Lowther’s handsome 
and neatly built old chestnut horse, Workington, and Lord 
Ellesmere’s brown colt, Lower Boy, who had won a race at 
this very meeting a year ago. Lower Boy was receiving 
about one pound more than weight for age from Working- 
ton, and beat him by a head, and on this form there should 
be little to choose between them. 

A remarkable exemplification of the theory that some 
horses run better over certain courses than others was given 
on the 15th of April at Sandown, when the winner of the 
Grand National Steeplechase at Liverpool, with as much as 
6 to 1 laid on him, was easily beaten by Horizon. It is true 
that Cloister was giving him something like a stone and a half 
more than weight for age; but only about an hour earlier 
Horizon had run for a hurdle race, and, after a tremendous 
struggle, lost it by only a head, which certainly would take 
the equivalent of a good deal of weight out of him. 

The Two Thousand, on Wednesday next, promises to 
be fairly interesting, and, strong as has been Isinglass’s 
position, it has not been regarded in the light of a “ one- 
horse” race. At the same time it must be admitted that 
the disqualification cf Meddler has robbed it of about a 
third of its interest. If the hard ground has interfered 
with the training of the candidates, it has had the effect of 
imparting an extra element of uncertainty to the race 
which will not be unacceptable to mere sightseers and 
gamblers, while even owners of horses may not find it 
unwelcome if it has the effect of disabling their most 
dangerous opponents. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


N exhibition of the works of the late Edward Calvert at 

the Goupil Gallery shows weakness, but weakness of 

a kind not unrelieved by charm. A certain good taste in 
decoration, probably a disposition to preserve given forms 
from the belittling effect of spotty ornament, gives to 
Calvert’s work the grace of simplicity. A lack of thorough 
training and of the painter’s joy in material too often makes 
this simplicity timid prettiness unsupported by a live sense 
of form or a robust feeling for colour. His early works are 


even actively disagreeable with the exception of “ Cyrene,” 
a thin rubbing of grey colour, full of romantic landscape 
sentiment in the run of the fine sky-line arid in the judi- 
cious placing of figure, cattle, and distant wind-blown trees. 
We praise Calvert as a man of taste, unfortunately denied 
the painter’s eye, but artist enough not to recompense 
himself by putting together the incoherent vulgarity too 
fashionable in his day. On the] whole, Mr. Sidney Colvin 
was right when, two or three years ago, he took Calvert out 
of the sort of oblivion into which he had fallen. 

“Rokeby and Marmion” is the title of a series of cos- 
tume pictures and landscapes by Sir James D. Linton and 
Mr. Orrock, now on view at the Fine Art Society’s rooms. 
Though neither noisy nor excessively niggled, the work of 
these painters, owing to the deadness of mechanical work- 
manship, quite fails to stimulate the visitor. Both of these 
gentlemen possess good traditions; both of them seem as if 
tired of repeating themselves, yet unable or afraid to change. 
In Mr. Orrock’s water-colours, we see the method that was 
once so supple and lively in the hands of David Cox languish- 
ing on the verge of mannerism. In the large “ Smailholm 
Tower” (12), the execution looks dull and cheerless in spite 
of a certain amplitude of aspect. It is better, however, 
than such very flimsy stuff as “‘ Holyrood, Edinburgh ” (22), 
and vastly inferior to “ Holy Island Sands” (20), one of the 
few really expressive drawings of the set. The flat stretch 
of the sandy estuary left bare by the tide, the long line of 
poles, the low hills behind and the cattle in front, seem to- 
have been really felt, and executed accordingly. Perhaps 
the best in colour, the most vigorous, and the least hard of 
Sir James Linton’s contributions is “‘ Marmion,” a man in 
blue with a fur cloak. Alongside of these water-colours 
you may see a fine collection of Old Nankin Blue Porcelain. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


he death of Mr. Symonds, who passed away (as we 
remarked in a briefer notice of him last week) at Rome 
on the roth inst., removes from current English literatwre 
one of the most active and the most sincere of its cultivators. 
The somewhat vague term “ man of letters” seemed made 
to describe him; he was not pre-eminently a poet, or a 
historian, or even a critic, but he was in the truest sense 
a man of letters. Extraordinary energy and zest in the 
manipulation of knowledge, an immense zeal for transferring 
to others the gusto which he derived from books and life, 
a marvellous proficiency and readiness in imparting im- 
pressions and distributing speculations, were united in the 
case of Mr. Symonds with real enthusiasm for beauty and a 
taste that on certain sides was delicate and chastened. 
Historically, his death is of interest to those who follow 
the development of our time, as marking the extinction of 
one of a group which has gradually become influential. 
Mr. Symonds is the first to leave us of that body of critics 
who belong to the generation immediately succeeding the 
pre-Raphaelites, and starting from their standpoint. Of 
these, although he was admirably equipped, he was not the 
most learned, nor, though a charming writer, the most 
original and powerful; but he was the most fertile, and he 
was, perhaps, the one who had introduced the humaner 
parts of culture to the widest audience. 

Mr. Symonds has for twenty years past been so untiring 
a worker and has appeared so incessantly before the public, 
that it is matter for surprise that he allowed himself to 
reach the somewhat mature age of thirty-two without pub- 
lishing a book. His /ntroduction to the Study of Dante, in 
1872, was rather an intelligent college thesis enlarged than 
a book by a writer who intended to contribute profession- 
ally to literature. But its author soon threw himself with 
ardour into the practice of letters. His health, as we know, 
broke down, and, after the pursuit of relief in one foreign 
health-resort after another, he found rest, in 1877, among 
the snows of Davos. We may now review, with a pathetic 
sense of completed labour, the very numerous volumes, 
treating very various themes, which he poured out from his 
mountain home. And we believe that the general feeling 
of those who resume Mr. Symonds’s library of productions 
now that he can never add to it will be one more favour- 
able than it used to be. Praise has not been stinted to him 
in the past; but much had often to be said in reserve. 
Sobriety seemed occasionally wanting, taste was not always 
what it should be. There were marks of haste in the work. 
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manship and of hectic exdess or petverse crotchet in the’ 
sentiment. barn 

These things are still there, of course, and there is much 
that Mr. Symonds wrote which we still could have wished 
cancelled. But now that he is silent, now that that 
wonderful source of heat and motion is stilled in the frost 
of death, it is not of his shortcomings that we think. He 
was one who aimed at the highest things, and came a little 
short. His own attitude was modest in this respect ; he 
did not take himself to be first-rate, and rather exag- 
gerated his own deficiencies. But he was one of those 
whose importance can scarcely be overrated in the hier- 
archy of letters. Standing below the greatest, but in close 
sympathy with them, these bright and sympathetic minds 
pass the lamp from the solitary masters of thought 
down to the crowd, and ply their active and invaluable 
service between two worlds, in both of which they are 
welcome. Such a man as Mr. Symonds often 
breadth of interest, extension of knowledge, and radiating 
power toa far higher degree than the isolated, and some- 
times slightly inarticulate, man of genius whom he illustrates 
and interprets. Mr. Symonds was a high-priest in the 
temple of literature, and Apollo had no servitor more 
intelligent or more assiduous. 

There were certain branches of Mr. Symonds’s labour in 
which contemporary criticism hardly did him justice. He 
was highly ambitious to excel in verse, and the critics would 
not acknowledge him as a poet at any price. He accepted 
the verdict with his usual good humour, and much of his 
poetry was unpublished, or only privately printed. His 
lyrical and narrative verse, we admit, was apt to be otiose 
and ornate, without any of the true er breath about it ; 
but we think that insufficient notice been given to his 
gnomic poems, and particularly to his philosophic sonnets. 
We recommend any readers who are able to enjoy verse of 
high technical finish, which deals with abstruse ideas and 
close analysis of emotion, to make a study of Animi Figura. 
We think they will rise from it with a higher impression of 
the poet’s gifts. Asa translator of poetry, too (as, indeed, 
of prose), he was most admirable. He was, indeed, to use 
Dryden’s antithesis, a metaphrast rather than a paraphrast, 
and especially is not to be compared with paraphrasts of genius 
like Fitzgerald and Rossetti. But few others could have 
produced the volume of The Sonnets of Michelangelo and 
Campanella which appeared in 1878—the intellectual 
poetry of one language was never more gracefully and 
accurately poured, and with scarcely the spilling of a drop, 
into the cup of another and more recent one. 

The activity of Mr. Symonds was almost exclusively 
—s in increasing’ knowledge and in widening sym- 
pathy. Others, perhaps, have loved literature more wisely 
—that is to say, more calmly, more discreetly—than he, 
but no one has loved it better. In a time when there are a 
thousand temptations to a clever man to divagate to some- 
thing which is popular ard telling, but is not literature, 
Mr. Symonds remained the lover of poetry, and history, 
and romance, He beat his leaf so thin that it came to look 
like tinsel here and there, but that was an error of judg- 
ment—the metal itself was pure gold. If he could have 
concentrated his talents a little more, if he could have 
resisted a slightly hysterical habit of contemplating moral 
phenomena; if, in short, he had not been the physical 
invalid he always was, he might have performed even better 
things than he has left. But, as it is, his generous, glow- 
sng, picturesque volumes make no poor memorial to his 
pleasing and admirable talent. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


O* Tuesday afternoon the London Chartered Bank of 
Australia closed its doors. This makes the fifth Aus- 
tralian bank failure within the present year. Further- 
more, two banks have recently had to get assistance, while 
another bank last year was taken over by one of the four 
strong institutions. The London Chartered Bank of 
Australia was founded forty-one years ago. It has a paid- 
up capital of a million, and a reserve fund of 320,000l. 
According to the balance-sheet issued the other day, the 
deposits on the 31st December last amounted to somewhat 
over 6} millions, of which, roughly, about one-half has 
been raised in this country, chiefly in Scotland ; and there 
were 219,000/. of notes in circulation. The bank had 37 
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branches. in Victoria; 15 in Néw South Wales, and 6 in 
Queensland. It formerly stood ‘in high estimation, the 
shares being at a premium of over 100 per cent. three or 
four years ago. But within the past twelve months th 
have fallen ruinously, and within the past month they fe 
so much as to pre all careful observers for what was 
coming. It is understood that the withdrawals of British 
deposits have not been very large up to the present, but 
there has been a persistent run upon the institution for 
months in Australia. Of course there are all sorts of rumours 
in circulation respecting other Australian banks. Several 
firms trading with Australasia have likewise been talked 
of, and there are said to be difficulties in the shipping 
trade. All this was to be expected after such a series of 
banking disasters. The wonder is that the City has not 
been more excited. 

Bankers and bill-brokers have naturally been made very 
unwilling to incur new risks. They know not what may 
be the consequences of so many failures in Australia, and 
the crisis in the United States is also becoming very threaten- 
ing. The Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange 
this week, and the calling in of money in preparation for 
the payment of the interest on the Egyptian Unified Debt, 
have helped to raise rates. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday there were consequently considerable borrowings 
from the Bank of England, and in the open market on 
Wednesday 2 per cent. was freely paid. The discount rate 
in the open market is 2} per cent. On Wednesday an 
order was given at the Bank of England for the packing of 
half a million in gold to be sent to Australia; but it is said 
to have been countermanded. It is understood, however, 
that considerable amounts will be shipped. So many banks 
have failed that depositors in the colonies have become 
quite demoralized. The run which began in Melbourne, 
and has continued there for about two months, has recently 
spread to Sydney, and is now being felt also in Brisbane. 
Contrary to the advice of the most experienced directors, 
even the strong banks at first refused to send out gold, in 
the apprehension that it would be taken in the City as an 
acknowledgment of weakness in the colonies. But the 
course of events shows that the refusal was a mistake, and 
that it is absolutely necessary to give proof in the colonies 
of abounding strength. It is expected that the gold, though 
taken immediately from the Bank of England, will be 
obtained in New York in any amounts that may be re- 
quired. 

Early this week it looked as if the currency crisis in the 
United States was coming toa head. All the free gold in 
the Treasury had disappeared, and about 5 million dollars, 
or a million sterling, had to be taken from the 20 millions 
sterling reserve kept to insure the exchangeability of the 
greenbacks. If that reserve had been allowed to fall much 
further, there were serious fears that the holders of green- 
backs would become alarmed, and that a panic might ensue. 
The President has used his influence wich the banks to 
obtain gold, and he has got it in considerable amount, so 
that the necessary reserve las been made good, Still, he 
has failed to get what he wanted from the Associated 
Banks of New York, which are far and away the strongest 
of all the American banks. He wished to give them 
Treasury notes in exchange for the gold; they insisted that 
he should give them bonds, which not only would bear 
interest, but which would allow them tv increase their own 
notes. Up to the present he has refused to do so, but the 
probability is that he will have to yield. Meantime he 
hopes to get gold enough to fulfil all the obligations of the 
Government until Congress meets. But the situation is 
very critical, and requires to be watched closely. 

The India Council has again been successful in keeping 
up the price of silver. It will be recollected that some time 
ago it refused to sell its drafts under 1s. 2$d. per rupee. 
For several weeks it failed to sell more than from a quarter 
to a third of the amount offered, those who had remittances 
to make to India preferring to buy silver rather than pay 
the price demanded by the Council. But the result of the 
policy bas been to accumulate very large sums of money in 
the Presidency Treasuries, so as to be prepared if the Council 
should succeed in selling its drafts, and this made the Indian 
money market tight ; consequently, there is now a good de- 
mand for the Council’s dratts. On Wednesday the whole 
amount offered—6o lakhs of rupees—were sold, and after- 
wards 21 lakhs were bought on special tender. The average 
price was about 1s. 2}}d. per rupee. The success of the 
Council, however, can only be temporary,.for it has to 
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obtain by the sale of its draftsfabout 18} millions sterling 
this year, and consequently it must either sell freely by-and- 
bye; and so lower the market, or it must add to its sterling 
debt, which would be a great mistake. The real course of 
the market depends upon the Policy, firstly, of the American 
Government, and, secondly, of the Indian Government. 

At the Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange, 
which began on Wednesday morning, money was found 
to be both scarcer and dearer, and the rates charged within 
the Stock Exchange were higher than for some time past. 
Prices are wonderfully well maintained considering all the 
circumstances, but little business is doing. Investors are 
confining their purchases to the best classes of securities, 
and more particularly to home securities, for which the 
demand is exceedingly good. Australian securities of all 
kinds are naturally neglected, and bank shares have given 
way further. The American department is, very properly, 
also neglected. For a long time there has been little specu- 
lation in International securities, the prices of which depend 
entirely upon the Continental Bourses. South American 
securities are quiet. No progress has yet been made in the 
negotiations for the settlement of the Argentine debt, and 
probably they will take a considerable time ; but the general 
feeling in the City is that an arrangement will ultimately 
be arrived at. 


As was naturally to be expected, Australian bank shares 
have continued to fall heavily during the week. Bank of 
Australasia closed on Thursday at 604, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of as much as 14}; Union of 
Australia closed at 41, a fall of 9 ; and Bank of New South 
Wales closed at 51, a fall of 8}. These are all thoroughly 
sound institutions, and the decline illustrates what effect 
the failures have had upon shareholders. Australian 
Government securities have likewise given way seriously. 
New South Wales Three and a Halfs closed at 92}, a fall 
of 2}; Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 86, also a 
fall of 2}; and Victoria Three and a Halfs closed at 88, a 
fall of 13. Inthe Home Railway market, on the other 
hand, there has been an advance. Brighton “A” closed 
on Thursday at 159, a rise compared with the preced- 
ing Thursday of 2}; South-Eastern Undivided closed at 
126, a rise of 2;,and North-Western closed at 1693, a 
rise of §. In spite of the extreme gravity of the currency 
crisis in the United States, there has been a considerable 
recovery since the banks have furnished gold so freely to 
the Treasury. To begin with the speculative securities, 
. Erie Ordinary shares closed at 214, a rise of 1}; Erie Pre- 
ference closed at 46}, a rise of 2; and Erie Second Mort- 
gage bonds closed at roo}, a rise of 3. Reading Ordinary 
shares closed at 13%, a rise of 1}; the First Income bonds 
closed at 50}, a rise of as much as 4. After official hours 
Reading descriptions further rose, Ordinary to 14}, and 
Firsts to 52}. The rise is due to a scheme for reorganiza- 
tion. Coming next to the sound dividend-paying shares, 
Illinois Central closed at 105, a rise of 24; Lake Shore 
shares closed at 132}, a rise of 1; and New York Central 
closed at 110}, a rise of 1}. Argentine railway stocks have 
somewhat given way. Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordi- 
nary closed at 75-7, a decline of 1; Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern closed at 113-15, a decline of 2. But Argentine 
Government Five per Cents of ’86 closed at 693, a rise of 
1}, and the Funding Loan closed at 74}, a rise of 3}. 
International securities have been fairly well maintained, 
and there has been an active business in South African 
land, gold, and diamond shares. ‘l'hus Oceana Land closed 
on Thursday at 5, a rise compared with the preceding 
wa” of 14; and Jagersfontein closed at 273, a rise 

1}. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S “COLERIDGE.” * 


F the adequate biography of Coleridge is still to seek, the 
complete and final recension of his poems—a work as much 
and as long needed as the biography itself—has now at last 
been accomplished. To those who know the difficulties of this 
task such praise, especially in so far as it ascribes finality to Mr. 
Dykes Campbell's just published edition of Coleridge's Poetical 


* The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited, with a 
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Works, may seem somewhat rash. If so, we can only reply that 
the projectors of eternal and unalterable constitutional settle- 

ments would have good cause to congratulate themselves if 
they could invest their legislative measures with one-twentieth 
part of the promise of finality which Mr. Campbell has suc- 
ceeded in giving to his editorial labours, or could banish the 
prospect of necessary “ revision” to so remote and improbable a 
future. This, we admit, is a great deal to say of any editor of so 
essentially fragmentary a poet as Coleridge; but, after going 
carefully through the poems and testing Mr. Campbell upon 
every doubtful point of date or text, we have found him— 
editorially considered—unassailable everywhere. In most cases 
he is, in our judgment, critically unassailable also; but the 
editor who never misses a difficulty or fails to put the student 

in full possession of the merits of a controversy is editorially 
above reproach, as editor, whether other critics accept his views 
on such points or not; and such an editor is Mr. Campbell. 
He has taken the edition of 1829 as the standard for text, and to. 
the poems comprised in it he has added (1) all those dropped by 
Coleridge from the various collections issued in his lifetime,. 
(2) all those hitherto added by the editors from whatever source, 
(3) anumber already in print which had escaped their notice, ands 
(4) a further considerable number of poems and fragments, some 
of them important, and all of them interesting, which have hitherto 
remained in manuscript. The ninety odd pages of notes with 
which the volume concludes contain not only a complete array 
of scholia on the entire text of the poet, but, in an admirably 
concise form, all necessary information as to the date, medium,. 
and circumstances of original publication. This, all Coleridgians- 
are aware, is no light matter. A certain number, and among 
them one or two of the most famous of his productions, ap- 
peared, as everybody knows, in daily newspapers, and in these 
cases of course the date of publication may be taken as generally, 
if not invariably, determining the date of composition. But, in 

the case of poems published for the first time in one of the col-. 
lected editions of the poet’s works, the difficulty of ascertaining in 

what period of his life some of these were written is exceptionally 
great. It is so because their author was an exceptional man, who, 

to such usual sources of error in these matters as lapse of 
memory or mere casual slip of chronology, superadded in his- 
later years that of a confirmed inability to tell the truth. In 
one of his notes Mr. Campbell remarks on Coleridge’s habit of 

“amusing himself and his friends by affixing impossible, or at all 

events highly improbable, dates to his compositions,” and, in fact,. 
a man who in his fifty-fifth year could coolly pen a memorandum, 
labelling among “ Relics of my Schoolboy Muse” some lines which 

he can be almost, if not quite, convicted of having written but a 

few years before, is capable of anything. Mr. Campbell has. 
restored their true approximate date to these beautiful and pretty 

obviously mature lines, which appear in earlier editions as “ The 

First Advent of Love,” and has performed the same service for 

“ What is Life,” “Time, Real and Imaginary,” and other of the 
poet’s shorter pieces. These emendations are only typical of the 
minute care with which the whole body of the poetry has been 

edited. 

This, however, is not, considerable as it is, the chief claim of 
the volume to a grateful reception by the world of letters. This 
excellent edition of the poet is preceded by a simply invalu- 
able biographical introduction. We only trust, with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who has lately published some observations upon the 
subject, that the modest name and the peculiar form under 
which the memoir appears may not obscure its remarkable merit. 
The sort of condensed hundred-page biography which prefaces the 
cheap double-columned popular edition is often a workmanlike and 
satisfactory piece of writing enough ; but it is not usually any more, 
The last thing, at any rate, which the student, if not the ordinary’ 
reader, expects to find in it is a complete and elaborately docu- 
mented Life founded upon an exhaustive exploration of all the 
pre-existing authorities on the subject, and written with access to 
hitherto unpublished material. This, however, is a literal and ~ 
unexaggerated account of Mr. Campbell’s introduction. He has 
mastered the whole cycle of Coleridgian literature, and only those. 
who have, though with step more cursory, trod that confused and 
confusing round themselves can appreciate the feat. He has read all 
the monographs, great and small, that have ever appeared on his hero. 
He knows his Cottle thoroughly in more than one sense of the 
word—and one sense alone is assuredly not enough. His Poole 
and his Allsop—both indispensable for different parts of the Life 
—he has turned inside out, and so patiently and skilfully has: he 
pieced together his scattered and often far-brought material, that, 
with a gap of a few odd weeks here and there, we have for the first 
time a continuously connected history of the movements of 
the wandering luminary from the commencement of its erratic 
period until the final arrest of its divagations on the summit of 
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Highgate Hill. No astronomical simile, however, can do justice 
to the phenomena with which biography in this case has to deal, 
since even the most eccentric of comets moves by some discover- 
able law. It would be a more apt comparison to liken the hunt 
after Coleridge in the middle period of his life to a “ paper chase.” 
Throughout that era his whereabouts is traceable only by mere 
scraps of letters, more often those of other people than his own. 
We lose him, say, in the Southey correspondence, to pick him 
up again in some humorous epistle of Charles Lamb's, after which 
he disappears, to turn up once more in the vivacious, but not too 
trustworthy, pages of De Quincey, or, perhaps, in a letter from 
Dorothy Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont. But Mr. Campbell is 
always hard on his track. He follows him through all the letter- 
writers, and picks up tidings of him in every description of record, 
showing always, too, the soundest discrimination in his estimate of 
the respective value of the various pieces of evidence which he col- 
lects. And the results of his inquiries in all these various directions 
are set forth in the most careful and methodical of fashions. His 
page-foot simply bristles with notes and references; no illustra- 
tion of his subject is ever missed. Mr. Campbell at the close of 
his introduction describes the volume as the work of “many 
years’ labour of love,” and the truth of the description speaks 
for itself. It must have taken years to collate this mass of 
authorities, and—as all who have laboured in the same field will 
agree— it needs an enthusiastic affection for the work to enable 
any one to bear with its exceptional perplexities and fatigues. 


The editor’s purpose, as he tells us in the preface, was to make 
the introduction “ not an estimate of Coleridge as a poet, but a 
plain narrative of the events of his life. Explanations have been 
offered where such seemed necessary or desirable; but comment, 
especially moralizing, has been studiously avoided.” We have, 
however, known biographers who have set out with a resolution 
of this sort only to find it an impossible counsel of perfection. 
Mr. Campbell has adhered to it unfailingly throughout, in spite 
of the continual and insidious temptations which the subject offers 
to him. He never moralizes even when Coleridge has touched 
the nadir of his demoralization, and it takes some very exasperat- 
ing piece of shiftless or nerveless ill-doing on his hero’s part to 
draw from him even a word of remonstrance. The story of the 
opium slavery, and of the poet’s domestic troubles, and money 
muddles, is handled by the author in a refreshingly straightfor- 
ward and manly fashion, free alike from both the Puritanic and 
the pseudo-artistic form of cant—from the humbug that finds its 
indulgence in excessive preachments over the failings of genius, 
and the humbug that feeds its vanity on the theory that genius 
has a right to as many failings as it pleases. On the circum- 
stances which first led to the opium habit one is glad to find that 
Mr, Campbell is able out of his fuller knowledge to confirm the 
view of most of Coleridge’s biographers, that it really was as a 
relief from pain that he first used the drug. There is, of course, 
“ no proof,” as De Quincey, with his almost impish malice, remarks, 
that, though Coleridge began by taking opium as an anodyne, he 
“did not end in voluptuousness”; and, equally of course, that 
is where he did end when once the habit was formed and the 
craving acquired. Still, it is something to know about any of 
Coleridge’s shortcomings that external misfortune combined with 
inherent weaknesses of character to produce them. On his con- 
nubial unhappiness Mr. Campbell touches but casually, and always 
with wise reserve and discretion. There is, thank Heaven! no 
“Sara Question” as yet in existence, Coleridge’s particular form 
of marital malfeasance not being sufficiently picturesque to attract 
the gusher ; but too many men with Mr. Campbell's opportunities 
would bave raised a Sara Question for themselves. It is his 
great merit that, without doing anything of the kind, he has, 
nevertheless, not failed in justice to one who, however we look 
at the matter, was a hardly-used woman. The only point in 
which he seems to us to accept a popular view somewhat too 
readily is in his apparent belief that Coleridge’s marriage was 
what is commonly called an “ ill-assorted one,” meaning thereby 
& marriage the parties to which might, one or both, have been 
successful in matrimony if otherwise mated, This may very well 
have been true, as Dorothy Wordsworth thought it was, of Mrs. 
Coleridge ; but it is open to the gravest doubt whether Coleridge 
would have hit it off with any woman in the world—even with 
the Mary Evans, of his “ calf-love” for whom (for it could hardly 
have been more) we get some interesting details in this volume. 
It was not “a marriage,” but marriage itself—not the match, but 
the institution— which was unsuitable to Coleridge. 

On many of the minor yet interesting points of obscurity in the 

’s life Mr. Campbell has been able to throw a good deal of 
ight, The sudden but justifiable rupture with Basil Montagu, 
and the almost equally excusable coolness which for some time 
afterwards Coleridge maintained towards Wordsworth, have never, 


we believe, been quite so fully explained as they are here. The 


same may be said of his relations with the Wedgwoods, his ~ 
journalistic connexion with Mr. Daniel Stuart of the Morning 
Post, and many other like matters. It is all the more gratifying 
to note that Mr. Campbell still finds himself in a position to 
spare us some of the most cherished Coleridgeana, and among 
them De Quincey’s delightful story of the dinner at Sotheby’s, 
at which the author of Fire, Famine, and Slaughter was so 
humorously “drawn.” It is a real pleasure to us to find Mr. 
Campbell apparently accepting (Note 114) De Quincey’s account 
of this affair as svbstantially true. The doubts thrown upon 
it by certain kill-joy critics have been mainly founded upon 
Lockhart’s silence as to Sir Walter Scott’s complicity in the 
joke. But Lockhart had the story, not from Scott, but from Arch- 
bishop Howley, and it is, further, clear that he had it in certain 
other respects inaccurately, or at any rate imperfectly. It is 
possible, of course, that Sir Walter was not an accomplice, but 
merely an instrument, in the plot to “take a rise” out of Coleridge ; 
but that a plot there was is certain. It passes all bounds 
of probability to suppose that an anonymous political squib, 
originally published in a daily newspaper in 1798, and the only 
reprint of which was but two years later in date, could have been 
recited in full at a London dinner-table in 1810, in the presence 
of the author, by a mere coincidence, and with no malicious in- 
tention on the part of any of his fellow-guests. Mr. Campbell 
has evidently a wholesome distrust of his De Quincey, but 
we feel sure that he is justified in putting faith in him here. 
His judgment, indeed, appears to us to be eminently sound 
throughout, and the manner in which it is exercised is one of the 
conspicuous merits of a remarkable and valuable volume. The 
long-promised biography of Mr. Ernest Coleridge may, when it 
appears, complete our conception of his grandfather's “true in- 
wardness,” but it can now add little, we should think, to our 
knowledge of the outward facts of his life. 


NOVELS.* 


MAY ot us—perhaps even most of us—disagree with Mr. 
Gissing in his views of life and his plans for improving it ; 
but the mere fact that he has any views at all gives him a claim 
to our interest and to our careful consideration. The “Odd 
Women” who form the subject of his latest work have nothing 
in common with lunatics, but are simply the million or so of 
surplus females who have to struggle through their span some- 
how, independently of men. To emphasize his point the better 
Mr. Gissing has drawn a sharp contrast. On the one hand there 
is a shiftless family of doctor's daughters who have been taught 
nothing that is useful at home; on the other there is a friend of 
these girls who sets to work to remedy her own helplessness, and 
ends by making a comfortable livelihood in the type-writing line. 
Of course the story is not as bald as this. The types of character 
are each distinct, and are not exaggerated either for moral or 
artistic purposes. The well-meaning, ill-educated, unhealthy, 
conventional Alice Madden; her equally well-meaning, ill- 
educated, unhealthy sister Virginia, who out of sheer poverty 
and weariness takes to drink ; their younger, prettier, and 
more practical sister Monica, who wrecks her life by an un- 
suitable marriage out of a pardonable desire to escape from 
the shop in the Walworth Road where she is an assistant— 
these women are in no way single specimens of their kind, 
nor are they meant to be. No more is the harder, more 
successful Rhoda Nunn, above alluded to, Curious to state, 
Mr. Gissing’s women are far truer to nature than his men. 
Their conduct is intelligible from their varied points of view, 
but the personality and the behaviour of Mr. Everard Barfoot, 
for instance, would baffle the understanding of most people. 
He is meant to be a charming and aristocratic (though rather 
wild) person: in reality he is a very pronounced cad. It is 
not very easy to see how far the doctrines of terminable mar- 
riages, and “ marriage in the sight of God” (which always means 
no marriage in the sight of men) are really Mr. Gissing’s own, 
and how far they are merely attributed to his characters, Mr. 
Barfoot decides, when he declares his affection to that advocate of 
celibacy Rhoda Nunn, that if she consents to forego the ceremony 
he will make her his legal wife; but that if in the first instance 
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she insists on even the Registrar, she will lower herself for ever 
in his eyes. This, at least, is what we have understood ; but Mr. 
Gissing has not expressed himself very clearly. The best chapters 
in the book are those which describe the loving and zealous tyranny 
of the middle-aged Widdowson, who having become the husband 
of the young and pretty Monica Madden, wishes to shut her up 
exclusively with himself, and drives her into telling lies and offering 
to elope with a gentleman, who locks on her proposition as mani- 
festing “trop de zéle,” and there the matter ends. Humour is never 
the “crowning glory” of Mr. Gissing’s novels; but he shows 
some when he allows us to see that he thinks that boredom is 
an excellent reason for rending marriage; only in a book that 
sets forth the perfect equality of women it is rather strange that 
the acts of boring cited should all be on the one side. And, in 
spite of her somewhat blatant self-assertion, it is at once sad and 
comic and true to notice that all her dislike to matrimony does 
not prevent Miss Rhoda Nunn from rising in her own esteem 
when, at the age of thirty-three, she has an offer. This is the 
attitude many persons assume towards life in general. They do 
not care to have, but they wish to be able to reject, 

In spite of a certain freshness in the manner of relating her 
adventures, Miss Tiny Luttrell does not seem a very attractive 
young woman. She is pert, given to Australian slang, which is 
no whit superior to its English or American equivalent, unduly 
self-possessed for one of her years, and a heartless flirt. Reference 
is continually being made to her wit, but as no specimens of it 
are given, the reader is unable to judge of its quality. The 
descriptions of Australian life are interesting, and a good deal 
more fascinating than those of England, or even Portugal, which 
seem to be inserted as mere padding. London dances, county 
cricket matches, rectory tennis grounds, are apt to pail on 
English readers, who prefer to dwell on a life unlike their own 
when rendered skilfully by a sympathetic hand, such as Mr. 
Hornung’s undoubtedly is. His people are mostly natural, par- 
ticularly the touchy and disagreeable Herbert Luttrell ; but the 
perpetual use of the titles of the Dromard family is rather 
grating. “Countess Dromard,” “the Honourable Stanley 
Dromard,” are repeated oftener than is strictly necessary. Also, 
is it needful to quote the opinions of the press at the end of both 
volumes? One is usually considered sufficient. 


The Spirit of Love is amazing. First the author revels ina 
strange nomenclature of her own, not to be outdone even in 
Dickens. There is Rupert Nollath, and Josy Pollath, and a 
whole family called Fitzame. There is such strict attention paid 
to detail that the reader is informed that the hour at which the 
Dean of Harminster took his morning cup of tea was half-past 
seven, and with it he “nibbled the bit of bread-and-butter 
brought to his room,” took his bath, dressed, and appeared at 
breakfast, where he managed to finish an egg, and help himself to 
akidney. His wife, Lady Muriel, however, it is sad to learn, was 
seldom able to take much breakfast, and her early-morning tea 
(the hyphen is not ours) was often sent away untasted, and “she 
had always been something of a nibbler at her food.” Now, 
surely, this is unfair. Here is the Dean's nibbling referred to in 
a light and airy—even tender—fashion, while in the case of poor 
Lady Muriel the statement has a flavour of contempt. It is 
impossible to read without a thrill that in the Deanery drawing- 
room the ceiling-paper was green and white, the wall-paper red 
and white; while at the neighbours’, the Trevelyans, the ceiling 
was blue and white, and the wood-work ivory. If upholstery 
is fondly treated, it will readily be believed that human beings 
fare better still. Not a creature is mentioned in the whole 
of the first volume without an elaborate catalogue of his or 
her charms, as if they were houses in an auctioneer’s list. 
There are thirteen such lengthy descriptions in the 230 wide 
pages. The heroine, Mrs. Trevelyan, is a lady compared with 
whom Mrs. Gummidge is cheerfulness itself, and it is not 
surprising that her husband takes to drink for want of a more 
lively companion. On the death of her child she thinks of 
committing suicide, but at the request of her friend, Mr. 
Nollath, desists, and finally spends several months in a seaside 
cottage recovering, or more truly gaining “ tone,” while he lives 
close by in another cot, and sees her daily. All is conducted 
“en tout bien, tout honneur,” let us hasten to add, still it is 
hardly to be wondered at if the world looked with some suspicion 
on this idyl. There are several characters in the book, most of 
whom are uninteresting, some, like Fuzzby and Gilbert Fitzame, 
purely repulsive—indeed, there is not one whom the author 
would call “ sympathétique,” by which she probably means 
sympathique. The style is clumsy, and the writer has no ear for 
euphony, or she never could have used such a phrase as “ tem- 
porarily tempered” (vol. ii. p. 147), or have remarked (vol. i. p. 
74) “Gilbert knew different.” There are endless references to 
_the “physiognomist,” and “what he would have detected,” and 


one chapter bas the refrain “ Lady Muriel sleeps,” repeated eight 
times in four pages, as if it was a Scotch ballad. With all due 
allowance for “many men” and their “many minds,” it will 
need a man (or woman) of very little mind, indeed, to enjoy The 
Spirit of Love. 


Dual Lives deals with such a mixed set of beings that it is 
very difficult to understand the story, and, in fact, the knot when 
unravelled was not worth the trouble of undoing. There is 
every element of sensation in it—a mock marriage, a beautiful 
demon, a child stolen, a supposed death, but everything and 
everybody is as flat as the Bedford Level. From first to last the 
story does not hang together, and the brain is bewildered by the 
introduction of numerous unnecessary characters. As several of 
these bear more than one alias, things are still further compli- 
cated, There is a farmer’s son called Willy Downs, who is every- 
body’s guardian angel, and he expresses himself at all times with an 
elegance of language which does credit to his education. In answer 
to an offer of a place in an Indian house, he says to his aunt, “I 
think you are very kind and wise—and most wise in promising 
me a week for reflection, whichever way it ends. I hope you and 
Uncle Francis will let me keep my place in your love, if not in 
the firm,” and soon, The young man is thought to be killed in 
the Mutiny; but, of course, returns to confound the knavish 
tricks of his enemies, By the way, were it not for the Mutiny, 
the story might have been written a hundred years ago, as every 
one seems to travel by coach, and the only reference to a railway 
is in the last volume. 


Like other Crusades, 4 Woman's Crusade has a purpose; only 
in this case the Jerusalem is the capture of modern country 
society by means of a Salon, at which serious subjects are to be 
discussed. The author appears to have vague ideas of those 
famous institutions of old France, and does not realize that their 
very success arose from the fact that talk sprang up as it would, 
and that every one was glad to have a chance of listening to the 
wits and savants into whose hands the conversation principally 
fell. It was all natural and spontaneous, and therefore very 
different from the discussions made to order, which were destined 
to coax the winter evenings at Ethelhyrst to pass like a flash of 
lightning. The neighbourhood round Ethelhyrst Manor must 
have differed widely from other neighbourhoods before it would 
fly to respond to such an invitation as the following, which reads 
more like the notice of a prayer meeting than of a festivity :— 


‘In order to enliven a few of the long winter evenings, it is 
a to have twelve social gatherings, at which informal 
iscussions on subjects of general interest will take place. 
The subjects to be debated during the hour appropriated to 
discussion are [Strikes, Discipline, Patriotism, Shams and 
Realities, Manners, Inconsistency, and other kindred topics). 
‘All are invited to take part in the discussion, but none 
‘Tea at six o'clock. Supper at half-past eight. i 
may be ordered at ten.’ ” 


Wonderful to say, the guests, for the most part solid country 
gentlemen, arrive as one man, and consent to take their 
places round a table as if they were at a board, and write 
definitions on the chosen subject of the night. It sounds worse 
than a “game with pencils,” and has not half the scope for 
amusement ; however, it all turns out a brilliant success, and the 
county is supplied with matter for reflection for many years 
tocome. As might be expected in such a serious undertaking, 
the characters (of whom there are scores) are mere mouthpieces 
for opinions, and have themselves no vitality. The sentiments 
expressed have nothing very new about them, and one is a little 
tired, in these days, of hearing of the duties of masters and 
servants and such things. The sentences are long and awkward, 
and do not always lend themselves to clearness of apprehension, 
while the writer's thoughts are sometimes hard to follow. What, 
for instance, is the meaning of the following passage, taken from 
vol. i. p.27? “There was that in the eye of the dumb creature 
[a fallow deer] which brought an answering glance from the man, 
the lord of creation—a glance which went far to explain why 
Sir Edgar Ethelhyrst was accounted the best-looking man in the 
county. Oh, ye Agnostics! say what made the deer approach 
still closer and lay its head against the window-pane as the eyes 
met? ‘What was the moving power, what the source of attrac- 
tion?” Perhaps it was the expectation of a piece of bread, as 
the animal was a favourite, for interested motives have been 
known to exist even in fallow deer. 
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THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS.* 


es history of the various issues of Pepys’s Diary is cha- 
racteristic of a certain side of English letters; and we fear 
it must be added, of a side somewhat attractive to the finger of 
scorn. When seventy years ago Lord Braybrooke first revealed 
the Diary to a world which only knew Pepys as a very respect- 
sble Admiralty official and book-collector, he bestowed upon the 
book a great deal of pains which to this day deserve thanks and 
respect. But the publication of the Diary came at a rather un- 
lucky time. The point of honour which warns an editor that, 
except for the most imperative reasons, he must not tamper with, 
or garble, or play the Ananias with texts was very imperfectly, if 
at all, comprehended. On the other hand, the demon Prudery 
was just beginning to rear her horrid head. Scott but a few 
years before had peremptorily refused to castrate Dryden ; but he 
had been seriously asked to do so, and in the fifteen years’ interval 
the prejudice had probably grown stronger rather than weaker. 
It is also fair to Lord Braybrooke to remember that the book is a 
decidedly voluminous one, and that another sense, the appetite 
for historic documents, was also somewhat in its infancy in his 
day. At any rate, what he gave was but a part, and not 
even by a great deal the larger part, of the whole work. In his 
successive editions he added a little, but not very much; and 
with the last, which is now about half a century old, he seems to 
heve thought that all reasonable curiosity ought to be satisfied. 
Then the late Mr. Mynors Bright (connected oflicially, as 
Lord Braybrooke was hereditarily, with the foundation to which 
Pepys had bequeathed this and his other treasures) set to 
work to decipher the diary afresh from the original. Many 
people will remember the interest which was excited by the 
prospectus of his work, the squabbles (amicably settled) between 
him and the possessors of Lord Braybrooke’s copyright notes, and go 
forth. The book was a handsome, though a very cumbrous, one, 
and it added a great deal to the substance and still more to the 
piquancy of Pepys’s revelations of self and others. It had been 
sufficiently apparent before that Master Samuel was not without 
reproach, as he most certainly was not without fear; and the 
tribulations of the pretty, and rather ill-fated, Bessy were now 
exhibited in fuller measure. But still, though Mr. Bright's 
deciphering was understood to have been complete, his printing 
was not, With rather surprising misjudgment, he left out a grea’ 
deal that concerned the by no means uninteresting subject of 
Pepys’s official work. Mrs. Grundy still drove a great ass over 
his tongue; and altogether Mr. Wheatley calculates that, while 
he added nearly a third to Lord Braybrooke’s instalment, he left 
about as much—a fifth of the whole—unprinted. Yet even so, 
his book, which was an expensive one, was eagerly bought up; 
it was not reprinted, either in the same or cheaper forms; and 
for years past it has only been obtainable, secondhand, at quite pro- 
hibitive prices. Meanwhile Lord Braybrooke’s original issues had 
been successively falling out of copyright, and advantage had been 
taken to print them in various forms, with the result that Pepys 
is now on the market in as many different “states” as the work 
of the most ingenious or capricious engraver, and that only a 
bibliographer, with his wits very much about him, knows what 
he is likely to find and not to find in each of them. 

It was, therefore, desirable and even necessary that Messrs. 
Bell, who had long acquired the last form of the Braybrooke 
recension, should re-issue, or rather issue the whole, in a final 
library shape. They have done so; they have engaged the ser- 


vices of Mr, H. B. Wheatley, who has already written much on - 


the subject and time, and is probably vir Pepysianissimus as far 
as odds and ends of knowledge go, and they have turned out a 
“complete” Pepys. It is comely even in the ordinary issue, and 
will make a right stately half-shelfful in the large paper, though 
the breadth of this should be a little greater. But, alack and well 
aday! our “complete Pepys” is still not complete. “A few 
unprintable passages,” we are told, are still left out, and we are re- 
quested to have confidence in the editor. To which we reply 
that we decline to have any such thing. No confidence trick for 
us in literature ; we are Protestants in letters; we have no notion 
of “ swearing to the words” of any Mr. Wheatley. If English- 
men cannot be trusted in an expensive library edition with an un- 
mutilated classic, they must be very silly and very nasty fellows 
indeed. These are general principles; but we must say that a 
particular examination of Mr. Wheatley’s points and dashes con- 
firms our protest. In most cases there is not the least obscurity 
left for a tolerably adult mind, though there may be a little 
teazing for a prurient imagination. If Mr. Wheatley was simply 
afraid of ugly words, the harmless necessary dash might no doubt 
have been resorted to; but all further excisions seem to us childish 
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and ridiculous. There is even yet a locus penitentie for him; 
for he can restore the omitted or mangled passages (veiled, if he 
pleases, in the obscurity of a learned language) in the last volume, 
more Delphinico, This plan has been laughed at, but the 
laugh is sillier than the plan. The prurient quester will find his 
garbage without its being specially laid up for him; the person 
who dislikes such things is relieved from them by the laying. But 
we at least fail utterly to see why scholars and men of letters are 
still to be defrauded of a complete Pepys by this Titus-Oateslike 
process of letting out a little more of the plot in each successive 
edition, but never quite all. 

However, we must, we suppose, take what we can get, and, if 
we do not put faith in Mr. Wheatley’s judgment, at least 
acquiesce in his decision, The present instalment, or first 
volume of the new edition, contains, besides the beginning of the 
Diary, a fresh Life by the editor, and five illustrations—an excel- 
lent portrait from that by Hayls, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery ; an engraving of the monument erected a few years ago 
in St. Olave’s, Hart Street, when the Navy Office Gallery, the 
erection of which is celebrated by Pepys himself, was pulled 
down ; one of the cup he gave the Clothworkers; a view of the 
Navy House in Crutched Friars; and a plan of the streets adjoin- 
ing. The portion of the Diary itself extends from its beginning, 
in January 1660, to March in the next year. As readers of even 
the older forms of the book know, Pepys was during this period 
not yet, as he would have said himself, “in beauty.” He was 
but a novice and a fledgling. At its beginning the fate of 
England was still undecided, and the fortune of Samuel was a 
very modest one. He was a clerk in the office of one of the 
Tellers of the Exchequer, with a little house in Axe Yard, West- 
minster, a very young wife, a single handmaid, some expectations 
from “ my Lord,” who was not my Lord at all yet, but plain Sir 
Edward Montagu, and very little, if any, of this world’s goods 
except his furniture. The times, moreover, were still Puritan 
after a fashion, and though Pepys could not have lived without 
junketing, the cakes and ale were modest—the cakes, at any rate, 
if not the ale. For our ancestors certainly deserved their repu- 
tation as Tosspots, and some passages here, especially when 
Pepys, his father, and brother visited Cambridge together, almost 
make one’s head ache. “ My quarter's salary ” was only 12/. 1os., 
and when “I do up my accounts” I am “about 4o/. beforehand 
in the world,” and that is all. Even at the end of the volume, 
when, after many doubts and qualms, Montagu, now Sandwich, had 
got Pepys installed in the Navy Office, with special apartments and 
everything comfortable, things were uncertain, though improving. 
Yet there are already instances and evidences of that agreeable 
condition of the public service which—now a thing entirely of 
the past—enabled Englishmen who were quite honest according 
to the fashion of their day to build up fortunes during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in a manner now only pos- 
sible on the Stock Exchange. Here we have Pepys starting 
in a condition in no way superior to that of hundreds and 
thousands of City clerks at the present day; of a fair family in 
some ways, but with no immediate connexions above the rank of 
trade or the professional middle class ; with no particular gifts, 
and, though possessing some influential friends, probably not 
better friended than hundreds of other men at the time. Sud- 
denly the pagoda tree begins to shake its blessed boughs for 
him. He gets solid slices of actual donatives in gold. He has 
an office given him for which, even while it is very doubtful 
whether he will not be ousted from it by the holder of a former 
patent, he is offered a thousand pounds down, and another is 
thrown in which he admits to have been thought of little or no 
value, but which brings him in 3/. a day, or nearly a thousand a 
year, at any rate for some time. “ Pots of wine,” of a quite 
respectable and legitimate vintage, flow and foam about him ; and, 
a few weeks after he had possessed nothing but his tables 
and chairs, we find him “ making up 10o/,” and then another 
1001, quite merrily and comfortably. A golden age indeed! 

The first stroke of good fortune was, of course, Pepys being 
chosen to go to Holland with Montagu to fetch the King, by 
which journey he not only got some solid guerdon, but made the 
personal acquaintance of both King and Duke. All Pepysians 
know this voyage, with its frank revelation about the pretty 
Dutchwoman to whom Master Samuel “had a month’s mind,” but 
“had not the face to offer anything” except a kiss of the hand. 
Nor is this the only passage revealing a tendency to those 
Jredaines which afterwards caused so much trouble. There is 
Miss Crisp, who “began to be very loving to me and kind,” and 
who “I fear is not so good as she should be”; and there is 
“ Mrs. Diana,” or Dinah, whom Mr. Wheatley does not annotate, 
but who seems to have been even more “ coming.” 

But who that has read Pepys knows not the extraordinary olio 
of oddities which his book presents, and who that does not can 
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get any idea of it from such a selection as is here alone possible P 
It is difficult to know which are the most piquant items, the 
mere trivialities, such as when this extraordinary man gravely 
records that he and his wife “ dined on three eels that we bought 


of a man who'cried them, which was all I did do this day,” or. 


such more ‘definitely amusing statements as that the country 
ladies who came up after the Restoration made a mistake in 
etiquette (to which, in some cases, at any rate, Charles II. was 
not likely to object), and “held up their heads to be kissed by 
the King,” instead of kissing his hand. Take, again, that 
wonderful picture of a Sunday at Cambridge, already referred to, 
where, after very properly going to “ Botolph’s Church” in the 
morning, and dining quietly enough at young Pepys’s tutor’s 
chamber, the record stands as follows :—“ After a cup of drink” 
Pepys went to Magdalene on business, Thence he and divers 
Dons went to the “Rose Tavern” and “sat and drank till 
sermon done”; then somebody else came, and they “sat and 
drank the King’s health and his family’s till it began to be dark.” 
Then after a little excursion to his lodgings he returned to the 
“ Rose,” and gave some friends “a quart or two of wine, not 
telling them we had been there before.” Then to supper: 
whither Pepys “caused two bottles of wine to be carried.” “A 
cup of tee,” which he drank later, would have come in rather well 
about this period. 

Even at this time, little money as he had to spare, and 
anxious as be was to save it, he had begun his book- and music- 
buying, ard steadily records his musical exercises on lute, viol, 
theorbo, and what not; but we do not as yet hear of many 
public amusements. Indeed there were as yet not many to go 
to. But anything amused Pepys. It was “good sport” when 
he came home and found his boy asleep; and “good sport” 
when “the girl and the boy combed his head in the kitchen 
before he went to bed.” The friends of Mr. Peter Magnus were 
numerous in those days. One really, in reading Pepys, begins 
to believe that “merry England” is not merely a misnomer or a 
delusion of looking back. It is true that to get rid of the Com- 
monwealth might have made even a morose people happy. 


THE HIGHWAY OF LETTERS.* 


B* the “Highway of Letters” we are to understand Fleet 
Street. When one speaks of a highway, he is understood 
to speak of the only road, the principal road, or the shortest road 
—the most convenient road from one place to another. Fleet 
Street, it is asserted by this title, is the principal road traversed, 
or inhabited, or frequented, by men of letters. If we examine 
into this position, we find, first, that the street is situated so 
conveniently for any part of London that men of letters must of 
necessity tread its stones; secondly, that he who would get from 
the West End to the City, or from the City to Charing Cross, 
must of necessity walk down, or up, Fleet Street, the Embank- 
ment being a newly-invented route. If these were the only 
considerations, then Fleet Street might be called, with equal 
justice, the Highway of Nobility, or the Highway of Alder- 
men, or the Highway of Brewers’ Drays, or anything else. 
But what other considerations are there which connect Fleet 
Street with men of letters? They are, in fact, fewer in 
number, although of great weight, than might be expected. For 
a short time, and for a short time only, the street 

publishers, and had many taverns at which men of letters re- 
sorted. Thus, to begin with the beginning, Wynkyn de Worde 
and Pynson, successors of Chaucer, set up their presses in Fleet 
Street. Then a few early booksellers exchanged Paternoster 
Row for Fleet Street—Tottell, Jaggard, Rastell, Butterworth. 
These were followed, in the last century, by Curll (Mr. Archer 
calls him, not only in the letterpress but in the index, Edward, 
instead of Edmund), Tonson, Lintot, and Murray. Here were 
the “ Devil” Tavern, the “ Rainbow,” “Nando’s,” the “Cock,” 
the “Mitre,” “Dick's,” and the “Cheshire Cheese.” The 
Apollo Room in the “Devil” was sacred to the memory 
of Ben Jonson; all the taverns of the street were frequented 
by Samuel Johnson, though not one of his many clubs 
was situated in the street. Oliver Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
Richardson lived close to the street. Later on the Fleet Street 
taverns were the haunts of Douglas Jerrold and that clever 
group associated with him, whose names are fast falling into 
oblivion. Among them were Angus Reach, the Mayhews, the 
elder A’ Beckett, James Smith and Albert Smith, Dr. Maginn, 
Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, and sometimes Dickens, Forster, 
and even Thackeray. Later on, still, there were their succes- 
sora, one or two of whom still survive—such as Robertson the 
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dramatist, Hood the Younger, the Broughs, Prowse, Westland 
Marston, Barry Sullivan, Byron, Henry 8S. Leigh, and others. 
But by this time the publishers had mostly departed ; they are 
now, in fact, all gone. The gatherings of these later writers in 
the street were due solely to the taverns until the arrival of the 
newspapers brought together another kind of writers altogether. 


Tn fact, the connexion of Fleet Street with literature means, in - 


the first place, the Elizabethan taverns; next, presence there of 
certain publishers of the eighteenth century; and, lastly, the 
existence of many modern taverns. It cannot be compared for 
literary associations with Paternoster Row and Little Britain, 
which were crowded with booksellers long before publishers 
appeared in Fleet Street at all. Ner, with the exception of 
the “Apollo,” has there ever been any literary haunt in Fleet 
Street to compare with Will’s Coffee-house in Covent Garden. 
This being 80, it is, to say the least, superfluous in Mr. Archer to 
devote eight long chapters, more than a third of his work, to pre- 
Elizabethan days. The object of the book, as stated in the pre- 
face, is to tell the story of Fleet Street “ in its relation to the 
growth of literature, and to changes in social and political 
aspects.” Had he frankly proposed to write the history of Fleet 
Street we should have frankly accepted a good deal in these 
eight chapters. As he has chosen to connect the street with 
literature, one must acknowledge that these chapters have 
nothing to do with the subject. What, for instance, have 
Chaucer’s characters to do with Fleet Street? What have 
Wycliffe, the Sack of the Savoy (which is in the Strand), Layland, 
Piers Plowman, Gower, Lydgate, Occleve, Fabyan the Chronicler 
(Mr. Archer calls him Alderman of the “Fleet Street Ward of 
Faringdon ”—which is very remarkable), the good Duke Hum- 
phrey who possessed Baynard’s Castle (but that is not in Fleet 
Street), the City Watch ; Caxton, at the Almonry (but that was 
at Westminster); the College of Physicians (but that was in 
Knightrider Street); More, Wolsey, Milton, Herrick, Skelton, 
Wyatt, Surrey, Tyndal, the Dispersion of the Libraries? Not 
one of these names or events has anything whatever to connect 
it with Fleet Street ; yet they are all lugged in, neck and heels, 
to stuff and pad a book which professes to treat of Fleet Street. 

All this is a great pity because, in truth, there are materials in 
plenty concerning the literary connexion of Fleet Street. Mr. 
Archer shows, when he comes to events, or to men who really 
belong to his subject, that he knows how to use his materials 
skilfully and effectively. For instance, the chapter called “The 
Mermaid, the Devil, and the Mitre,” contains a graphic and even 
a dramatic presentment of the Elizabethan Theatre and its 
Masques and Revels. When, however, he arrives at the 
eighteenth century, which offers the largest possible opportuni- 
ties to a discerning eye, he breaks down; he sees only the old, 
old things to be got from Knight and Boswell. But think what 
these opportunities are. They leap to the eye. There are, for 
instance, the conditions of authorship in that century ; the extent 
and the nature of the book-trade ; the associations of publishers 
over a risky book; the publishing houses and their history; the 
motley group of eighteenth-century writers; the translators; the 
writers for magazines ; the starveling poets; the dedicators; the 
subscription writers; the historians; the essayists; the hacks; 
the public estimation of literature and literary men—all these 
things might have afforded an occasion for such a book as has 
never yet been written. It would, to be sure, take a great deal 
of time, and require much original research ; but without both— 
where is, and what is, the value of your book? Again, 
outside the writers and the booksellers, we have, in con- 
nexion with this subject, the decay of the coffee-house and the 
revival of the tavern; there are the drinking habits which 
drowned many a fine genius of that good old time ; there are the 
bookbinders—a splendid chapter of possibilities in itself; there 
are the readers and there are the purchasers. Or, again, there 
are the lawyers and their connexion with letters. But the cen- 
tury is full of chances to him who knows the century. 

Again, let us consider our own century. There is the very 
interesting group of writers—a group which we have already 
indicated. Very little has been written about them ; but there 
is something to be found in the Reminiscences of men not long 
departed ; while there are still living men who remember Douglas 
Jerrold and his group. The curious, half-forgotten book by 
Whitty, called Friends in Bohemia, gives an excellent picture of 
the immediate successors of this circle. There were bright spirits 
among them; but they lacked the spontaneous, irrepressible, 
irreverent, pitiless wit of their predecessors. Lastly, there is the 
set of men, many of whom are still flourishing and doing good 
work, also mentioned above, It is too early to speak of the 
living; but there are some, unfortunately dead, of whom the 
historian may say kindly words and recall kindly things of which 
the world knows not. Lastly, there is the mighty revolution 
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which has happened in the street. The literary men of the 
old school have entirely left it; there are no publishers and no 
booksellers in it; the men of letters congregate elsewhere; in 
exchange, there are the newspapers. Nearly all the great news- 
papers of London have their principal offices in, or close to, Fleet 
Street. In Fleet Street every provincial or colonial paper of any 
standing has its office ; at the back of Fleet Street stand the 
printers’ workshops; the street is full of journalists and of 
printers. Journalists are men of letters, it is true; but the pro- 
fession does not encourage the light conversation and the sparkle 
and the ready epigram which were practised daily and nightly by 
the old frequenters of the “Cock.” This revolution, quite as 
interesting as the well-worn Lives of Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
the rest, with which Mr. Archer crams his pages, is passed over 
in silence. Yet it is a revolution which has not only changed the 
character of the street, but also of the calling which our author 
connects with it. Thanks to this revolution, Grub Street has 
almost ceased to have literary lodgers, and the man who can 
write can now live. It will be seen that we cannot accept this 
book as an adequate history of Fleet Street in its connexion with 
literature. That still remains to be written. 


THE FIRST LETTER-BOOK OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
1600-1619." 


T must not be hastily assumed that in this volume we have 
the letters of the grand East India Company whose posses- 
sions were annexed by the Crown in 1858. The old Court of 
Directors represented a Company formed in 1709 by the amalga- 
mation of two previous Companies that had carried on a disastrous 
rivalry for some fifty years. But all Companies, old or new, kept 
accurate registers and copies of correspondence ; and Sir George 
Birdwood has laboriously employed himself and his coadjutor in 
copying, annotating, and explaining correspondence covering 
twelve or thirteen voyages and a space of twenty years, from the 
last days of Elizabeth to very nearly the close of the reign of 
JamesI. The volume abounds in minute descriptions of Eastern 
commodities and wares with which no one is more conversant 
than Sir G. Birdwood. Two hundred years ago he would have 
been a Prince of Factors at Banda and Bantam. His explana- 
tions of ancient and perplexing terms, his reading of crabbed 
writing, his reconciliation of discrepancies and blunders, evince 
a thorough mastery of his subject. The retention of the anti- 
quated spelling somewhat detracts from the pleasure and com- 
fort of the reader. But this was inevitable. It is desirable 
that we should know the wares, merchandise, and strange ports 
and cities which tempted our ancestors, and yet we might be 
puzzled to discover that by Mesepatamya the copyist meant, not 
the blessed and comforting word, but the port of Masulipatam ; that 
Baffatta is derived from the Persian bafta, a kind of calico; and 
that Mossaffey is merely muzafari, a sort of yellow cloth much 
in favour with Hindus. The editor's notes on these and kindred 
topics are copious and frequent. And they are amply justified; 
for, indeed, without them much of the correspondence would be 
hopelessly unintelligible. Besides the notes, we have an intro- 
duction of some seventy pages about the early overland trade, 
the revolution caused by the discovery of the Cape route, the 
knowledge of the East possessed by Arrian and Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, and the effect on the Oriental character of the con- 
sumption of opium which, it is quite heart-breaking to think, 
long before we dealt in the accursed drug, made men strong and 
healthy, warded off fever when quinine was unknown or not 
procurable, soothed the feelings, never led to crimes of violence, 
and was in every way preferable to alcohol as an article of con- 
sumption. 

The letters themselves—quaint, discursive, and original—are 
almost as valuable for what they pass over as for what they 
describe. In five hundred pages Bengal is seldom mentioned, 
and Calcutta not once. Surat and Cambay take precedence of 
Bombay and Salsette. Ternate and Tidore, Aden and Mocha, 
Guzerat and the Celebes are the ports to which commercial enter- 
prise is directed. There is a fair notice of Sir Thomas Roe, the 
Ambassador to the Emperor Jehangir; and a letter from that 
potentate announcing that he would treat English merchants 
with courtesy, allow them to trade in all merchandise and goods 
without let or hindrance, and be prepared to send his son, Sultan 
Kharram, to “ cut off” any one who should be so ill-advised as 
to sever the friendship between the two Sovereigns. Of forts, 
factories, counting-houses to be established in India, there is no 
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anticipation. Sea-captains might touch at Mocha, Zanzibar, 
Aden, Tatta on the Indus, and a few other places, but the chief 
profit was to be derived from the Eastern Archipelago. Nor, we 
regret to say, is there much mention of the social habits, 
religious observances, or national proclivities of any Eastern 
tribe or nation. The Company of Merchants trading to the- 
East Indies held their main concern to be with exports and 
imports. And when a Royal Commission had been granted to 
Henry Middleton, William Hawkins, or any other trustworthy 
and daring adventurer, for the honour of the realms of England 
and the “increase or advancement of trade and merchandise,” 
the Governor, the “ Deputie,” and the Committees of these “ mer- 
chaunts” were sure to follow it up by a code of instructions- 
for their captains, embracing their duty to God, to their em- 
ployers, and to the inhabitants of the strange lands about to. 
be visited. The directions recur with slight alterations in all’ 
important credentials and commissions. Imprimis, prayers were- 
to be read morning and evening for preservation “from all 
danger in this longe and tedious voyadge.” Blasphemy, swear- 
ing, theft, drunkenness, gambling, and all unlawful games were 
prohibited, and were to be “sevearlie ponished.” Special orders 
are given for sanitation and cleanliness on board. Sailors were 
not to spill liquor on the ballast, or to leave filth above or 
below deck, or to cause infection or noisome smells. A due 
narrative of events and a Diary was to be kept for the “better 
direccon of posteritie.” Civility was enjoined towards the people 
of any foreign port at which the ship might touch, and, while 
the ship's company was to be sparing in the use of fruit and 
fresh victuals, the sick were to be provided with fresh meat 
and other “comfortable things.” As each cask of fresh water 
was emptied it was to be refilled with salt water, in order to. 
prevent leakage or mustiness. The wills made by dying per- 
sons should be properly attested, so as to avoid the suspicion 
of their genuineness which had arisen from want of this 
proper precaution in a former expedition. A preacher or chap- 
lain was appointed, with the express provision that he was 
not to trade. Indeed, this prohibition was extended to all factors 
and employés of every degree. They were to trade for their 
masters and not for themselves. They were not to allow volun- 
teers or adventurers to embark on the Company's vessels, and 
they were not to give their friends advice, or, in modern phrase,. 
“straight tips,” about the prices of any article to be bought or 
sold. In several letters the captains are told to look out for rare 
birds and beasts, parrots, monkeys, marmosets, and the like, suit- 
able for presents to his Majesty King James. It is a pity this 
had not been known to Scott., The offer of some “ avadavats and 
Indian crackers” might have caused the King as much delight as. 
the recovery of his jewels, onyx cum prole, in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. It is lamentable to record that dissensiens arose between 
this same gracious Sovereign and the Company. Being, as we 
know, in considerable straits for funds, the King was disposed to 
insist on priority of sale in the English markets for his portion of 
the pepper brought home from the East. Letters from Buckhurst, 
Lord Treasurer, and other peers, claim as a part of his High- 
ness’s power and prerogative, that a great mass of pepper now 
remaining at Leaden Hall, and the property or perquisite of the 
Sovereign, should be first “ vented and uttered.” The Governors 
seem to have replied that there was a great deal too much of 
pepper in store ; that consignments had already passed from the 
merchant to the grocer, and from the grocer to the chapman 
in the country; and that there was much unfairness in the 
Royal demand. It is not quite clear to us how the dispute 
ended, but we suspect that the wisest fool in Christendom had 
his way. On the other hand, James was sufficiently alive to the 
importance of traflic with the East ; and we have letters to High 
and Mightinesses at Tidore, Surat, the Moluccas, and Java, in his 
own hand, returning thanks for past favours shown to merchants, 
sending presents, and praying that amity and goodwill may abide. 
One of these missives is addressed to the great Akbar, the con- 
temporary of Elizabeth, but only as the King of Surat. Agra is- 
mentioned, and so is “ Lahore of Great Mogul,” but only now and 
then. There are not unfrequent allusions to rivalry with the 
Portuguese of Goa, who had most improperly made a raid on 
English vessels, looted their cargoes, and imprisoned the crew. 
Yet, though Almighty God had given the English Sovereign 
power enough of revenge and retaliation, it was left to the 
Oriental potentate to afford redress and to give security for the 
“ ymunities and priuilidges” of future trade. Such letters were 
almost invariably accompanied by a small present, in “token of 
loue and freindshipp.” The currency question seems to have 
caused some difficulty. In the reign of Elizabeth money of a 
kind unknown to the British Mint was specially coined for ex- 
port. Her Grace would not hear of the export of Spanish or any: 
other foreign money, but insisted on coin bearing ber own arms. 
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on one sidd and a portcullis on the reverse. It was called Indian 
or Portcullis money. In a work of the year 1817, known as 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, and quoted 
at p. 14, the reason assigned for this very characteristic utter- 
ance is, that the Queen’s name and effigies might be here- 
after “respected by the Asiatics, and she be known as great 
a‘ prince as the King of Spain.” Yet in this and in the next 
reign petitions to be allowed to export some foreign coin for 
the purchase of wares and commodities appear to have been 
graciously received. By the famous charter of Elizabeth the 
adventurers were permitted to export 6,000/., and this was ex- 
tended to 20,000/. by King James. In 1610 the Company found 
it necessary to build a ship in Ireland for their Eastern trade, 
and the sum of 300/, was sent to that ill-treated and unhappy 
part of the King’s dominions, for the completion and equipment 
of this vessel. The letter of the Lord High Treasurer, authoriz- 
ing the above sum, is signed by R. Salisburye. It is well known, 
as remarked in Lord Campbell's Life of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, 
that Peers had not then begun to sign by their titles only. The 
dream of a North-west passage, exempt, the record gravely says, 
from the dangers incident to a voyage by the Cape of Bona 
Esperansa, had a strange fascination for such practical and long- 
headed men as the East Indian merchants. The first Governor, 
Sir Thomas Smith of Westenhanger in Kent, promoted the 
scheme. And there are agreements, subsequently, with three 
different individuals that they should attempt this hopeless and 
impracticable voyage. One John Knight, in 1606, crossed the 
Atlantic, reached the coast of Labrador, landed there with three 
others, and was never heard of again. A certain Richard Steel, 
described as a “young man of Bristol,” was an advanced and 

ive person. He had been successful in a curious expedi- 
tion to Isfahan, and returned home with grand visions of im- 
proved trade with the East, which he duly set forth in a letter 
to the Company. He was very anxious to oust or defeat the 
Portuguese, who were the terror of merchants, and he thought 
that pepper might be brought from Bantam to Surat, and 
thence to the Persian Gulf; the conditions being that Sir 
Thomas Roe should be Ambassador to the Shah, and that 
the writer, Richard Steel, should keep him company, as not 
ignorant of the language of the country, and willing to en- 
counter “ the dangerous heates and treacheryes of the Jesuits and 
the Portugale.” Coupled with this offer is a startling plan for 
supplying the city of Agra with water by works connected with 
what is styled the River Ieminy (Jumna). The inhabitants, he 
urges, have to endure “much toyl” in bringing a necessary of 
existence to their houses on camels, horses, chariots, and on the 
‘backs of men. Steel appears to have been, at least, two hundred 
and fifty years in advance of his age, and we are not surprised to 
learn that Sir Thomas Roe thought him a terrible nuisance, and 
that the Honourable Company would have nothing to say to his 
splendid offer of a five years’ engagement on this and other busi- 
ness at the modest remuneration of 200/ per annum. 

We need scarcely say that, though Steel himself boasts of his 
knowledge of the Persian language, the acquaintance with Eas- 
tern phraseology, names, and places shown in ull this corre- 
spondence is elementary. Not to add that Marseilles is meta- 
morphosed into Mercellus; an Arabian Cape Rass-Al-Hadd is 
transliterated into Rozel-Gate or Russell-Gate, Mozambique be- 
comes Mosombeeke, Socotra is turned into Allasackatrina, and 
the Editor hazards a guess that Nousginnye may be intended for 
New Guinea. But the muddles and mistakes, the earnestness, 
the simple faith, and the quaint calligraphy make this book 
curious and interesting, especially for those who like to discover 
the germ of empire in cargoes of spice. 


SOUTH-AMERICAN SPANISH.* 


T is not uncommon with dictionaries to contain miscella- 
neous good reading, and this Tesoro de Voces contains 
more than many others. The author, Herr Carlos Lentzner, so 
we learn from a loose sheet in German (the 7esoro itself is in 
Spanish) which accompanies this first part, is a philologist who 
‘has visited many parts of the world, and “die lebende Sprache 
der heutigen Bewohner des La-Plata-Gebietes wihrend eines 
siebenjihrigen Aufenthaltes in Argentinien und Uruguay studiert 
hat.” Herr Lentzner does not profess to exhaust in this work 
the whole subject of the changes which Spanish has undergone 
in America, but to confine himself to its fortunes in the basin 
of the River Plate, As, however, he constantly illustrates the 
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use of words in his own district by the practice of Venezuela, 
Peru, and Chile, he may be said to have covered all South 
America, leaving Mexico and the Isthmus for another work, 
and perhaps another author. Herr Lentzner is not the first 
to undertake the task, for what has the industry of German 
scholarship wholly neglected? Herr Hugo Schuchardt, of 
Vienna, had already examined the changes Spanish underwent in 
“the Indies,” but his object was historical. This is a dictionary 
of modern uses. 

Herr Lentzner begins by translating a paper on “Some 
Phonetic Peculiarities of the Spanish spoken in the country 
districts of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo,” written by M. G. 
Maspero, and published in the second volume of the Proceedings 
of the Société de Linguistigue de Paris. M. Maspero, though 
best known as a French Egyptologist, is, we believe, by race a 
Spanish-American. This essay, copiously illustrated by quota- 
tions from Sefiores Ascasubi, Del Campo, and other modern 
poets of La Plata (whose works would manifestly be found 
to want a dictionary by the mere reader of Spanish), dis- 
cusses the influerice of the Araucan, Guarani, and Quichua 
on the pronunciation of Spanish. M. Maspero makes it very clear 
that these native tongues have had an influence to which there 
is nothing to be compared on the fortunes of our tongue in the 
colonies. The Spaniards have modified the pronunciation of 
native words—turning, for instance, “gachu” into “gaucho,” 
and replacing the “ explosive sounds” or click of the Quichua 
by plain ys and ps. The Araucans, Guaranis, and Quichuas 
have taken their revenge by deboshing the pronunciation of 
Spanish from end to end. The e before has been replaced by a— 
“Raina” for “ Reina”—the e turned into ¢ in many cases, the diph- 
thongs eu and we into u, and ot intoo. As for the consonants, 
they have been translated out of all knowledge. M. Maspero gives 
many examples, of which we can only quote a few. The La 
Platan seems to have an absolute passion for the letter g. In his 
mouth it replaces b, v, f, and A before u. He cannot pronounce 
one consonant before another. He says “ guelta” for “ vuelta,” 
“guerta” for “puerta,” “‘tamien” for “tambien,” and so forth. 
In his mouth Spanish becomes babyish, as those who heard the 
Gauchos in London may remember. Something of the kind has 
happened among the semi-Berber Spaniards of Andalucia, the 
country which had the most direct dealings with the River Plate 
in the old times. A parallel case might be quoted from the 
influence of Lancashire on the pronunciation of the plantations. 
The survival of very old forms of Spanish (or the return to them) 
as “vido” for “ vid,” “he saw,” is a peculiarity for which there 
are many parallels in colonial English, and even French. 

But the most attractive part of this instalment of the Dic- 
tionary, which goes from A to C, is Herr Lentzner’s own vocabu- 

There are words in it which are not peculiarly American, 
such as “caldera,” a caldron, which is good Spanish. Proper 
names of places, too, of which there are several, are hardly examples 
of changes undergone by Castilian in America. But these super- 
fluities are the exception. As arule the words given are either 
purely American or examples of peculiar uses of Spanish. Thus, 
for instance, “ Albardon,” which in old Spain means a machine 
in the shape of an “ albarda,” or pack-saddle, used not to put on 
an animal. but by women and others who cannot mount without a 
pair of steps, is applied in Spanish America to ridges of hard ground 
in marsh. Our author, by the way, isover-ingenious about this word. 
He goes back in the regular German way to the Arabic original, 
which, he says, means the thing which comes between the pack 
and the back, and supposes that the ridges were called “ albar- 
dones” because they come between the waters. It is a thousand 
times more likely that the name was taken from the shape. The 
use of the verb “ arrear,” to drive, in the old Border sense cf to 
lift cattle, is a curious piece of history. When the Pampas were 
covered with “cimarron”—that is, maroon or wild cattle—anybody 
could take their hides who chose. Now they are too valuable, 
and the landless man who hunts for hides must poach. But he 
still uses the verb “arrear,” so that your true man’s word has 
been made to fit your thief. “ Blandengue ” for a lancer is an obso- 
lete, but still is a curious, word. It was formed by the colonists 
out of “ blandir,” to brandish, and applied in the last century to 
the frontier guards, You may find it in the Dictionary of the 
Academy given as an American word. “ Aijuna,” an exclama- 
tion of admiration, is a word with a queer pedigree. It is simply 
an abbreviation or conglomeration of “ Ay hijo de una ——,” and 
is Sancho’s favourite “ Hi de puta,” which we shall leave in the 
decent obscurity of its native language. Under the name “ bola” 
we have not only a description of that interesting and, as the 
Spanish invaders found, very formidable, weapon of the Guaranis, 
but a history. Cookery recipes are not common in dictionaries, but 
Herr Lentzner gives two, one for “ Asado del Campo,” country 
roast, the other for “ Asado con Cuero,” roast in the hide. Inthe. 
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first you skewer ribs of meat and plant them to windward of a 
blazing wood fire. When the blaze has gone down you turn 
your meat over the hot ashes, sprinkling it the while artfully 
with “salmuera,” or pickle, What, cries Herr Lentzner, is 
simpler ? and what more useless unless you have the “ baquia ” ? 
Now “ baquia” is South American for the hand, the touch, the 
knowledge how to do it. This is the worst of directions how to 
do it. They always fall back on the “baquia.” In “ Asado con 
Cuero” you cut off your meat with two or three finger-breadths of 
hide all round and roast the hide side to windward as before till 
it is crackling. When the flames have died down you do the meat 
side over the ashes on skewers. It is very good hot or cold, says 
Herr Lentzner, and so we have heard from others. The Spanish- 
Americans have taken words not only from the Indians, but from 
their negro slaves. One of these is “candombe,” a negro dance. 
“En sent. fig. inmoral desgobierno politico”—in a figurative 
sense, immoral political misgovernment—a useful word in South 
America, and elsewhere. There is no need to take the Pacific 
Steam Navigation’s tickets to realize exactly what politicians 
look like when they are dancing the “ candombe.” 


THE BUILDER ALBUM.* 


CT was a happy idea of the proprietors of the Builder to issue in 
permanent form the most interesting of the plates with 
which their periodical issue is adorned, Folded pictures taken 
loosely out of a newspaper are the most tiresome of properties; 
the temptation to destroy the floppy things is quite irresistible. 
But in this Album we possess, in a practicable form, and in one 
which makes comparison possible, the notable architectural draw- 
ings of the year. It enables us to form an idea of the progress of 
architecture amongst us, and to detect the direction of its ten- 
dencies. It is difficult to review such a volume as this except in 
a desultory manner, and we shall therefore turn over the pages of 
the “ Builder” Album, and stop at anything which seems to inspire 
a remark, 

The place of honour is given to Mr. Belcher's competitive 
design for South Kensington Museum (Plate 1), which is un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting architectural dreams of 
recent years. As we examine it, we are easily able to under- 
stand the enthusiasm which it has excited among architects. It 
was, no doubt, a scheme too expensive for a nation which has to 
do things “on the cheap,” but it is difficult to find any other 
fault with it than its costliness. It is Renaissance, somewhat of 
the type of Wren, and is eminently suited to the English climate. 
The shafts are plain; for colour and interest the eye rises to the 
upper parts. A very noticeable peculiarity, and cne which gives 
charm to the design, is the adoption of horizontal string-courses, 
unbroken across the entire facade, so binding together the whole 
scheme of the upper story. The ground-floor faintly recalls the 
Baths of Caracalla. Perhaps the design hardly explains clearly 
enough that there was to be a semicircular recess in the centre 
of the front, with an equestrian statue in it. One of Mr. 
Belcher’s prominent merits is his appreciation of the value of 
combining sculpture with architecture. 

Mr. Collcutt’s “The Queen’s Tower, Imperial Institute” 
(Plate 2), is now being erected, and is, indeed, nearly finished; 
as is known, it is giving great anxiety from having moved on one 
side. We like the real tower even better than the drawing. 

It is a trick of Mr. Collcutt’s designs to gain apparent great size 

(apparent breadth he does not gain) by his minute detail; this is 

less noticeable in the real edifice—a very effective one. Every- 

where we observe the rise of municipal buildings; these are the 
architectural feature of the moment. The columnar frieze of 

Mr. Brydon’s “ Municipal Building, Bath” (Plate 7) is notable. 

We cannot help protesting against Mr, Prentice’s “Glasgow 

Museum of Art” (Plate 9). The elaborate prettiness of this de- 

sign disguises serious faults of construction, The little circulas 
headed windows intended to light the main galleries are absurd— 
no illumination would enter by them. “ The Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants” (Plate 10), a plain and solid building now 
being completed in the City, exemplifies what we have said about 
the combination of sculpture and architecture; the reliefs by 

Mr. Thornycroft and the finials by Mr. Bates add a delightful 

charm of colour to the fagade ; the panels of the former, some of 

which have been separately exhibited, show the various sources of 
national revenue, 
In his design for the “Birmingham General Hospital” 

(Plate 11), Mr. Bidlake displays a very graceful feeling for 

Queen Anne. It is curious to come immediately afterwards upon 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s scheme for “Oxford Manicipal Buildings” 
(Plate 12), in late Tudor Gothic. This latter; with; its bold 
leaded flat roof, would work out very well. We take Plate 14, 
“The Royal College of Music, South Kensington,’ which is 
signed by a very prominent architect, as an example of what is 
not wanted in England to-day. These academic forms are dreary 
and monotonous, the entire design tight and dull. It is this sort 
of thing that our younger architect-artists are fighting against, 
with, we hope, more and more prospect of success. Mr. Beresford 
Pite’s “ Mission Hospital, Jerusalem” (Plate 19), is 2 ured 
adapted to Oriental uses. Mr. Walter’s “ Monument of the late 
Mrs. Rowley, St. Neot’s Church, Huntingdon” (Plate 30), is a 
very agreeable little example of Gothic Perpendicular mural 
decoration ; we should mention it with nothing but praise, if the 
finials were not, as is slmost always the case in modern work, 
feeble and ineffectual. Mr. Skipworth’s “ Retable” (Plate 31) is 
a very good drawing. A capital country house is Mr. Collcutt’s 
“ Rivernook ” (Plate 44). 
If we were asked to make some general observations on the 
conditions revealed by such a volume as this, we should be in- 
clined to point to a change in the fashion in charches. Spires 
are everywhere going out, and towers, which leave more to the 
imagination, are coming in. A great effort, too, is being made 
to make the fronts of town houses more interesting. This was 
started a few years ago by Mr. Norman Shaw, and now has been 
carried to great lengths by some of our architects. Here is indi- 
cated a wonderful source of urban beauty, which future genera- 
tions may, if they will, raise to a high pitch, We can go no 
further in detail through the pages of this interesting volume, 
unless to note Messrs. Morris and Hunter's design and details of 
the “ Burns Statue, Ayr” (Plate 94), with its good Renaissance 
pedestal. The feature of bronze hooks for wreaths and votive 
offerings is novel and excellent. The general design imitates that 
of the fine pedestal of the Gordon statue in Trafalgar Square. 
Finally, a word of praise must be spared for Mr. Gerald C. 
Horsley’s excellent drawings of existing buildings, most sympa- 
thetically touched in. 


BRITISH FUNGUS-FLORA.* 


J be new volume of Mr. Massee’s elaborate British Fungus- 

Flora hardly comes within the scope of our columns. There 
is absolutely nothing in its craggy substance into which a 
popular reviewer can get his fingers. Its mass is inaccessible, 
and its scientific aridity unbroken. The frivolous mind dwells 
upon these definitions, until it, too, seems to become bibulo- 
hygrophanous, umbonate, glabrous, fibrillose, and fugacious, like 
the species which Mr. Massee describes. We can do little more 
than assure the reader that he will find this manual invaluable 
to him if he be already partly a master of the subject, and de- 
sirous of becoming more exactly perfect in his differentiation of 
facts. Ifthe science of fungus-flora be new to him, he will do 
better to consult a more elementary work, for Mr. Massee is 
pitiless to the beginner. 

This new volume deals with three great divisions of the fungi, 
the Ochrospore, the Rhodospore, and the Leucospore. The last of 
these groups is that which is of most interest to ordinary people ; 
for it contains a large number of the most delicate edible varieties. 
But this is a department of the science which Mr. Massee seems 
to think beneath his dignity, and we find no hint that Panus 
torulosus, which is a grey leathery fungus found on dead birch- 
trunks, may be edible in a very early stage of its existence, nor 
that Lentinus cochleatus, too, a fungus of an agreeable spicy odour, 
is recommended for the table by some Continental mycologists. 
When we come to Cantharellus, however, there is no question 
about the matter; for this is known to be the genus above all 
others that a gourmet delights to honour. In dealing with this 
large genus the austerity of the author becomes extraordinary. 
Surely it is not a small point of interest connected with these 
forms that they are palatable and wholesome. Yet the only allu- 
sion to this fact which Mr. Massee vouchsafes is contained in one 
word ; in describing Cantharellus cibarius he remarks “ esculent.” 
Of course, cibarius, which is the delicious chantarelle of com- 
merce, is excellent; but we should like the authority of such a 
student of the subject to have decided for us, once for all, which 
of the other eighteen British species may be tasted with impunity. 
The buff caps and ivory caps, Aygrophori, whose merits Mr. M. C, 
Cooke has applauded, are not touched upon here with regard te 
their edible possibilities. All this may seem trivial, but some 
reference to the poisonous and the harmless varieties of fungi 
would not only not have made Mr. Massee’s very elaborate work 
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cany less serious, but would have given it increased scientific as 
well as popular value. The volume before us is illustrated by 
three uncoloured plates, which seem to be reduced from careful 
drawings, but are so faint in outline and so crowded in detail as 
to be of scarcely any practical value. Without an album of full 
and carefully coloured diagrams, such a work as the present is of 
‘small practical value. 


WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND HALLS.* 


WwW. may congratulate the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archwological Society on this latest 
volume of their extra Series. There is a pathetic interest also 
attaching to it; for, whilst the author lived to complete and 
revise his work, with the exception of two or three chapters, it 
‘was not published until after his death. With some foreboding 
that his end was near, he had begged Chancellor Ferguson to 
attend to the proofs if he should be unable to correct them him- 
self. Dr. Taylor (whose graduation thesis, by a curious coin- 
cidence, was devoted to the disease of which he died) was a 
Scotchman, but he lived so long at Penrith, and had so tho- 
roughly identified himself with the district, that probably few 
ever remembered that he was what our forefathers would have 
styled a “foreigner.” Nor did his removal to London, where the 
last eight years of his life were passed, break the associations that 
bound him to the North Country. As an antiquary he was 
careful, precise, accurate, and his favourite subject was that to 
which the present volume is devoted. The book is in effect, 
‘if not a history, at least a valuable series of mémoires pour 
servir for the domestic architecture of the district. The cha- 
‘racteristic feature of both Westmorland and Cumberland is the 
peel or pele, that strong watch-tower, smaller and less imposing 
than the castle, but equally a symbol of stormy times and un- 
friendly neighbours. Some of these gaunt structures partially 
survive in their ruins, whilst others have been incorporated in 
later buildings, and present a picturesque but somewhat incon- 
gruous appearance when flanked by Elizabethan or Jacobean 
additions. Even of Levens Hall, which at the first glance has 
the appearance of having been raised in the days of the Virgin 
Queen, closer examination shows that the central germ of the 
mansion is a Border pele of the fourteenth century. At New- 
‘biggin Hall there are on the battlements the stone effigies of two 
knights in armour ; these figures were probably purely ornamental, 
“as such a pretence would not be likely to impose upon an 
enemy.” Still they were placed also on the towers at Dalton-in- 
‘Furness, Alnwick, and Carnarvon, and were possibly intended to 
serve a double purpose. Decus et tutamen. How easily local 
circumstances may lead to the introduction of special features is 
shown by Dr. Taylor when describing Greenthwaite Hall :— 


‘About this period [1650], and indeed for a hundred years 
before, in this part of the country, in making a floor in the 
upper stories, instead of laying down naked boarding on the 
joists, it was a very common practice to use laths, and to 
cover them with a layer of alabaster, or hall-plaster, as it is 
called in the North. You may see this application of plaster 
adopted in the flooring of the passages and rooms in the upper 
part of this house. The practice is a local one, and may have 
originated in the facility of procuring the material, as nume- 
rous deposits and pockets of native alabaster or gypsum occur 
in the Eden Valley, not very far off, where the mineral has 
been worked from distant times.’ 
Dr. Taylor gives notes and descriptions of scores of castles, peles, 
-and halls from Norman or pre-Norman times down to the reign 
of Charles If. It is interesting to compare the home-grown 
Ganwath Hall, with its pele of the fourteenth century, and the 
Italian architecture of Ribton Hall, built under the influence of 
Unigo Jones and Wren, and having all the aspect of an importa- 
tion foreign to the soil on which it stands. 

There are more than a score of ground-plans which illustrate 
the arrangements of the household at different periods. Dr. 
Taylor and his photographer friends have contributed a large 
number of views which have been reproduced by a process which 
he calls “ photogravure,” but it is not that which is usually 
known by that name. Whatever the correct name of the 
process, it is effective in giving honest pictures unspoiled by that 
tampering for “artistic” purposes which destroys the archwo- 
logical value of many otherwise good drawings. The illustrations 
include some memoranda of the ornaments used for the enrich- 
ment of ceilings, &c.. Dr. Taylor has also been careful to note 
the inscriptions. The oldest is that at Brougham Castle—“Thys 
made Roger”—which belongs either to the close of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth century. The builder of the 
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goodly additions to the Pele of Newbiggin “ dropped into verse” 
in a manner not unworthy of the immortal Silas :— 


Christofer Crackanthorpe thus ye me calle 
Whyche in my tym dyde build this halle, 
The yer of oure lorde who lyst to se 

A.M. fyve hundred thyrty and three. 


Another country gentleman, emulous of this verse, was not able 
to retain the poetic afflatus to the end of his quatrain, which 
begins in bold rhyme, but ends in bald prose :— 

Richard Clebur thus they me cawl 

Which in my tyme hath builded this hall 

The year of our Lord God who lyst 

For to neam . . . 1567.—R. D. Mayson. 


The squire of Askham Hall came off perh#ps better, though 
both accent and pronunciation suffer in his brief struggle with 
English rhyme :— 

Thomas Sandford Esqvyr 

For this paid meat and hyr 

The year of Our Savyore 

XV hundreth seventy-foure. 


Another example of the rustic muse may be given from Pelutho 
House :— 
Remember son when I am gon 
I was the founder of this ston. 
Fear God. 


Here we see piety united to the ambition of fame, that “last 
nfirmity of noble minds.” But the best of all these inscriptions 
is that at Crakeplace Hall. 
1612 
Chris' Crakeplace built the same 
When he was servant to Baron Altham, 


There must have been fine pickings and perquisites for Chris- 
topher, and it is to his credit that he did not desire to forget his 
humble beginnings—unless, indeed, this autobiographical couplet 
is the vainglorious song of the “self-made man.” Altham, by 
the way, was one of the judges consulted before the burning of 
Legate and Wightman for heresy. Coke was not asked for his 
opinion, lest he should “ put a stay to the business,” which Arch- 
bishop Abbot was anxious to arrange. 

We can safely commend this volume ; it is a good book on an 
interesting subject. 


THE BARD OF [HE DIMBOVITZA.* 


gages is a volume which it is more easy to praise than to 
appraise. The Preface of the Queen of Roumania tells us 
that the Roumanian Folk-Songs which it contains, and which 
she has translated conjointly with Miss Alma Strettell, were 
collected by Miss Héléne Vacaresco among the peasantry on her 
father’s estates. They were assembled not without difficulty, as 
those who knew them were not willing to repeat them; and the 
Preface further shows that Miss Vacaresco was put to many 
shifts in order to secure the words. To catch the spinning songs, 
she had to pretend to learn spinning; she had to hide in the 
tall maize to hear the reapers crooning their special ditties; she 
had to listen to’ the peasant-women, to the Cobzars or lute- 
players, to the gipsies and fortune-tellers ; she had to hearken “ by 
death-beds, by cradles, at the dance and in the tavern.” The 
result of her “inexhaustible patience” is the selection included 
in the book under the title of The Bard of the Dimbovitza. 
Without the ability to compare the pieces with the Roumanian 
text, it is difficult to speak as to the accuracy of the English 
renderings, but so much of strange and haunting beauty has been 
preserved, that it is easy to believe that the versions reproduce 
much of the charm of the originals. The songs of the “ Heiduck” 
(the popular hero and roving lover), the songs of the Dagger and 
of the Shroud, of the Barren Woman (whose “ ear is full of the 
murmur of rocking cradles”), the “ Soldier’s Tent,” and “Death 
for Love,” are all instinct with a dreamy, half-savage poetry 
which bears its own witness in its words. But only long quota- 
tions could do justice to the poet and her translators, and we must 
confine ourselves to indicating to the reader the riches of this 
remarkable anthology. If it be not, in the language of the pre- 
face, “a valuable addition to the literature of the world,” it is at 
least a genuine gain to letters. 

* The Bard of the Dimbovitza: Roumanian Folk-Son Collected 
from the Peasants by Héiéne Vacaresco, Translated by Coomen Sylva 
and Alma Strettell. London : Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 
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THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIGION.* 


M* MAX MULLER'S Theosophy, or Psychological Religion 
contains the final lectures which he delivered from the 


Gifford Chair in Glasgow. From some of his conclusions certain 
of his least sympathetic critics will not dissent, With all that 
he says on the merits of the historical method, for example, we 
are in complete agreement. But his reading of some chapters in 
the history of religion is very different from ours. We attribute 
another value to many sets of facts and to large collections of 
evidence. The streams of opinion may meet at last; but they 
flow through alien courses. Mr. Max Miiller, as is usual with 
him, has many a fling at his critics; as is also usual with him, 
he abstains from referring to the places where their censures may 
be read. They are, vaguely, bold bad men whom a Glasgow 
audience must take as confuted on Mr. Max Miiller's word. The 
malefactors are accustomed to this treatment, like the eels, and 
accustomed to find that Mr. Max Miiller does not seem to see the 
point of their objections. For example, Mr. Max Miiller once, 
perbaps too ingenuously, called the Veda “a book with seven 
seals.” “ This,” he says, “has been greedily laid hold of by cer- 
tain writers to whom the very existence of the Veda was a pro- 
vocation and an offence, in order to show the insecurity of all 
systems of comparative philology, mythology, and theology, based 
on evidence derived from this book with seven seals, True 
scholars know better.” Now, to whom is the existence of the 
Veda an offence? Can Mr. Max Miiller produce any of these 
philosophers? A man would be an idiot who did not welcome 
all evidence on his topic, whether it takes the form of hymn, 
sacrifice, or custom. But, if a book be really a book with seven 
seals, a book in many places not with certainty to be interpreted, 
a peculiar book of a peculiar people, surely it cannot be made the 
basis of a general theory of religion? The Veda is a very 
peculiar, isolated, obscure phenomenon in religious history. It 
has now been said to assert the presence, now the absence, 
of ordinary “fetishism” (worship of material odds and ends) 
among the Indians. Are we to agree with Barth and Bergaigne, 
or with Mr. Max Miiller, on this point? If different scholars 
interpret the same phrase as referring to Soma, to the sun, 
to the Maruts, to the moon, how can we possibly regard Vedic 
theories without a suspense of judgment? Mr. Max Miiller 
seems to consider this hesitation “ simply childish” (p. 109), and 
“the outsider” who expresses his hesitation is rebuked for being 
an intellectual Pharisee. Mr. Max Miiller points out that in 
other ancient languages difficulties of interpretation occur. They 
do, and, so far as they do, our judgment is in suspense about 
‘Osiris and Anubis, as well as about Indra and Agni. The “ out- 
sider” does not say “do not translate, do not attempt to open 
the seven seals.” But he does say, “do not expect us to be con- 
tent with the theory of a single scholar, based on a book sealed 
with seven seals, especially as precisely opposite theories are 
‘based by other scholars on the same book.” Mr. Max Miiller 
disclaims the assumption of infallibility; but, unless he really 
is infallible, we prefer to “try all things,” as he says, to wait 

till the seals are opened, and the interpreters not at least in 
flagrant contradiction with each other. If in Rig Veda X. 16. 4 
there is a word which may mean (or, lately, might mean) a 

soul, or may mean a goat, are we to vote for “soul,” with Mr. 
Max Miiller and M. Langlois, or for “goat,” with Ludwig and 
Aufrecht and Roth? Perhaps nobody denies the value of the 
Veda as a statement of a certain peculiar stage of religion. But 
the ore has not been quite extracted from the quartz, and the 
gold can scarcely be used with safety in decorating the temple of 
a theory of religion in general. It is the business of scholars to 
go on with the process of extraction; but, where much is 
doubtful, not only the “outsider,” but the scholar, should be 
careful about forming theories on dubious and disputed evidence. 
As long as “the honest labourer” admits that he is groping about 
in the grey before the dawn we are with him. When he seems 
to think that his theory is a light to lighten the world we point 
to the existence of many other competitive luminaries. The 
polemical is not the strong side of Mr. Max Miiller’s work. People 
cannot be confuted in the dark, nor disposed of by the quaint 
assertion that the existence of the Veda is an offence to them; 
or by the insinuation that they think a// the Veda unintelligible. 
Why even the translators are often pretty much of the same 
mind among themselves. 

The Glasgow audience of Mr. Max Miiller, and most of his 
readers, are (in his sense) outsiders, Well, they find him translating 
‘a text in the Upanishads, “ when they have reached the place of 
lightning, a person, not a man, comes near them.” In a note 
we learn that Professor Boehtlingk translates “now comes the 


— F. Max Miller. London: 
By 


spirit who dwells in the thinking organ.” “This,” remarks Mr, 
Max Miiller, “cannot be,” and it sounds like nonsense; but how is 
the Glasgow audience of outsiders to know which German 
scholar is right? Saikara gives yet another meaning, “ better 
at all events than Boehtlingk’s.” Mr. Max Miiller’s ver. 
sion (we speak as outsiders) agrees with the ideas on the 
subject of the soul’s journey contained in the golden amulet 
of Petelia, with Persian beliefs (as he shows), and with 
other anthropological evidence. But all this is very eso- 
teric matter for an audience in Glasgow. It is for out- 
siders, after all, that popular scholars must write, and outsiders 
must be taught, as, indeed, Mr. Max Miiller shows them, that 
scholarly opinion is still by no means clarified or consistent. All 
this passage, where the differences about rendering are such as 
must naturally occur, leads up to a discussion of the bridge across 
which souls pass into the next world. Mr. Max Miiller, by an 
argument resembling the putting of the cart before the horse, 
says, “ When there was once a bridge a river would soon be 
imagined which the bridge was to cross.” But surely the river is 
in all senses prior to the bridge! We have no bridge in Homer, 
but we have the river, which the souls will not allow the unburied 
dead to come near. In some North American traditions, as in one 
quoted by Mr. Max Miiller, there is a bridge and a river, in others 
there is a river and no bridge, so that souls who cannot jump well 
are drowned. In Aztec religion there is a river, but, to the 
best of our knowledge, there is no bridge ; souls swim over by 
aid of dogs. The river is a very common feature in all theories 
of the future life; in Bunyan, Christian had no bridge. There- 
fore, with all deference to Mr. Max Miiller’s opinion, we incline 
to surmise that the bridge did not come before the river in Indian 
myth, though it does not occur in the hymns. A cow helped men 
to cross the river, as a dog did in Mexico, a pleasing example of 
the uniformity of the human mind. The Northern “ Brig o’ 
Dread” is well known. Mr. Max Miiller does not quote the 


familiar passage— 


From whinny-muir when thou mayst pass 
To Brig o’ Dread thou comest at last— 


where there is a provoking lacuna in the dirge, so that we have 
no description of the bridge. Mr. Max Miiller thinks that « 
crusader heard of the Mussulman bridge, and brought the idea 
home ; here coincidence of popular fancy is perhaps as probable. 
But from folklore familiar to even Red Indians, is it not a long 
step to Mr. Max Miiller’s symbolical peroration about “a way, 
and a truth, and a life to guide the soul to its real home” ? 


Mr. Max Miiller’s book is so full of matter that a reader is 
tempted to linger over what is almost the bric-d-brac of religion 
and myth. The numerous and curiously coincident theories of 
the existence beyond the grave (as in the famous vision of the 
buried Aztec princess) lead up to “true immortality.” Mr. Max 
Miiller does not linger over the hypothesis that these coincidences 
of description are really based on identity of experience in trance 
or catalepsy. This is a curious and almost unexplored topic, and 
probably seems to our author to be part of “ Theosophy ” as it is 
in Mme. Blavatsky. Yet he feels inclined to believe in levitation 
(p. §28). Mcreover, it may well be argued that what a man 
thinks he sees and does in trance is only a reflection of what 
folklore taught him to expect to see and do. The theory of 
immortality, in India, leads to the theory of the identity of the 
soul with Brahman. Thence we reach a discussion of the Logos, 
and the effects of Greek thought on Christian theology. The 
remarks on Plotinus are, perhaps, rather too scanty, but no book 
has room for everything. The conclusion is arrived at through 
the medieval theosophists and Cambridge Platonists, and leads 
to religion as “the bridge between the finite and the infinite.” 
The enemy may reply that the bridge is as visionary as the 
bridge Bifrost ; but there we reach a point where argument is un- 
availing. Mr. Max Miiller’s opponents in matters of detail (the 
origin of myth in language, the remoter stages of religion, and so 
forth) may meet him at last where he “ recognizes in history the 
realization of a rational purpose ”—“ the working of the gods is 
slow, but it is sure and strong.” This volume we take to be de- 
cidedly the most interesting and valuable of those which contain 
the Glasgow Lectures, the least occupied, too, with etymological 
disquisition. The real question at issue may be stated thus :— 
Are the ancient religions parts of a rational evolution of faith, 
or are they processes in a dreamy course of error? Mr. Max 
Miiller, like some of his opponents in all camps, is for the former 
alternative. 
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, THE EARLY HISTORY OF COFFEE-HOUSES IN ENGLAND." 


compiler of this history takes as his motto Isaac Disraeli’s 
; saying, that “ The history of coffee-houses, ere the invention 
“of clubs, is that of the manners, the morals, and the politics of a 
“people.” The saying is good and true. Put in more precise lan- 
‘guage, it would run, “The history of coffee-houses in London 
between the years 1650 and 1750—that is to say, for about a 
“hundred years—is the history of the manners, morals, and politics 
of London during that period.” Mr. Robinson in his title limits the 
‘subject to the “ early ” history of coffee-houses, which may fairly 
be said to terminate with the reign of Charles II., where the later 
history begins. But in the book he spreads himself far beyond 
these narrow limits, and not only commences with the very be- 
‘ginning—the discovery and earliest use of the berry—but also 
goes on beyond the end, which practically happened when the 
tavern resumed its old place as the resort of men, and the coffee- 
house was neglected. If the book was to be the history of “ early” 
‘coffee-houses in England, why out of eight chapters are four—a 
whole half of the book—devoted to the early history of coffee out 
of England, and only one is devoted to the later history? Nor, 
‘with every desire to speak kindly of what is apparently a first 
book, can it be said that there is any special reason why Mr. 
Robinson, more than any other person, should have felt him- 
self called upon to write a history of coffee and of coffee-houses. 
That is to say, the information is not new, and the sources whence 
‘it is derived are already well-trodden and familiar. For those, 
‘however, to whom certain paths, well trodden most readers, 
‘happen to be new, and perhaps flowery, the bodk will be found 
pleasantly written and well arranged. More than this, in com- 
mendation, cannot reasonably be expected by the author or 
honestly addressed to the public. 
The bookmaker—this is certainly a “made” book—always 
betrays himself by his omissions. They are inevitable to one 
who does not know, but has only got up his subject. Thus, the 
part played by the City coffee-houses in the enormous develop- 
ment of City trade which began in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century was, perhaps, even more important than their 
influence on politics, manners, and letters. Yet this branch of 
‘the subject is dismissed in three or four pages. There is actually 
‘no mention at all of the “ Baltic,” which was the head-quarters 
of the Russian trade, or of the “ Chapter Coffee-house” of Pater- 
noster Row, the resort of the booksellers. Garraway’s is men- 
tioned, but apparently without any suspicion of its great 
mercantile importance. Nor do we find any mention, except a 
bare reference, to Jonathan’s, the house of the stockbrokers, to 
Robins's, that of the foreign bankers, to the “ Jerusalem,” the 
house of sea-captains voyaging tothe Far East, to the “New 
England Coffee-house,” in Threadneedle Street, where the 
American merchants resorted, or to Tom’s, in Birchin Lane, 
where was held the City Chess Club. In fact, the Royal Ex- 
change, when the trade of the port increased, became too small 
for a meeting place of all the merchants. Just as now there are 
other exchanges for merchants, so a hundred and fifty years ago 
there were coffee-houses where men could meet those of their 
own trade, and could make bargains and agree upon enterprises 
more comfortably and more quietly than in the crowded 


The “ Bibliography of Coffee,” which the author has added, is 
carefully drawn up, though it stops at the year 1699, after which 
many treatises, attacks, and defences of coffee were written; 
eg. “The Domestic Coffeeman” of 1722, in which coffee is 
claimed as a certain cure for rheumatism. There is also an 
appendix of notes, made apparently after the book was written ; 
they should have been incorporated with the work. For instance, 
there is a spirited “ Broadside against Coffee ; or, the Marriage of 
the Turk.” It is dated 1672. And it concludes as follows :— 

And now, alas! the Drench has credit got, 

And he’s no gentleman that drinks it not ; 

That such a Dwarf should rise to such a stature ! 
But custom is but a remove from nature. 

A little Dish and a large Coffee House, 

What is it but a Mountain and a Mouse ? 

(Mens humana novitatis avidissima. London. Printed for 
I. M., Anno Domini 1672.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
M HENRI WELSCHINGER is a very industrious, a very 
¢ well-informed, and, in intention, we believe, a perfectly 
impartial historian (1). But, if it should be our hard fate to 


* The Early History of ‘ee-houses in England. By Edward Forbes 
Robinson, B.A. London: Paul, Trench, & Co. 


(1) Le Maréchal Ney, 1815, Par Henri Welschinger. Paris: Plon. 


be shot-some time or other by the judgment of our peers, we 
rather hope that he will not undertake the rehabilitation of our 
character. To us, as we believe to every generous Englishman, 
the execution of Ney has always been a very painful case—one 
in which, just as we know it to have been, “ the child within us” 
has always wished that a little merciful injustice had been 
done. It has been reserved for M. Welschinger’s careful and 
vehement apology to convince us, not only that it was almost 
inevitable, not only that England could hardly have interfered, 
but that Ney lost his head to such a degree in one way that 
he deserved to lose it im another. On this last part of the 
matter M. Welschinger’s honesty, industry, and intelligence 
combined make it impossible for him to give an uncertain 
sound. He does not attempt to conceal the fact that a 
few days before Ney deserted the King he uttered to that 
King personally the silly and monstrous boast, threat, or im- 
precation about Napoleon’s deserving to be brought to Paris 
(apparently by Ney himself) “in an iron cage.” He shows that 
the Marshal's account of his Lons-le-Saulnier proclamation as 
having been sent him ready drawn by the Emperor is highly im- 
probable, inasmuch as an earlier draft (mercifully kept back at 
the trial) exists in his own handwriting, with his own corrections. 
Little as he likes Bourmont, he seems to admit that the 
account given by that General (and apparently also by his 
comrade Lecourbe, a man of undoubted honour) as to their con- 
duct when Ney proposed to them to desert, especially in the 
all-important point of the false statement that the King had 
actually fled, is nearer to the truth than Ney’s own. He admits 
further that, though Ney boasts of the pains he took to keep 
Royalist Abdiels unmolested, he ordered their arrest and im- 
prisonment within a few hours of his own action. He confesses 
that Ney obtained without difficulty three or four passports in 
false names which would have got him out of France, and that 
the execution of the fatal Ordonnance was delayed in a manner 
which shows that he was intended to take advantage of it, 


After this it may well seem that he gives his case entirely 
away. Buthe doesnot thinkso. His contention is that Ney was 
absolutely protected by Clause 12 of the Capitulation of Paris, 
which provided that no man should be molested for his opinions, 
and he insists again and again that the allies demanded the sacrifice 
of Ney from a base feeling of revenge and dread. And although he 
never quite formulates the charge in so many words (knowing, 
doubtless, what a double-edged one it is), he seems constantly on 
the point of saying to Wellington personally, “ You invoked the 
Capitulation to stop Bliicher blowing up the Pont d’Iéna; why 
did you not invoke it to save Ney?” Now this is a matter of so 
much importance that, though our space here is not great, we 
must give the heads of the arguments which, as it seems to us, 
smash M. Welschinger. We shall not dwell much on an under- 
current of complaint of his about the taking away of “ nos objets 
dart,” for if M. Welschinger really thinks that the restitution of 
property to those from whom the French had looted it was an 
abuse of force, he is beyond argument. And as to jealousy and 
fear of Ney, we shall very briefly ask him what possible case we 
at least had for either? Ney had never beaten us; and the only 
time that he and Wellington had met, the Duke had beaten 
him “a plate couture.” But the fact is that M. Welschinger, as 
we believe almost any dispassionate lawyer in the world would 
hold, is hopelessly wrong in his interpretation of the Capitulation. 
It did cover such a thing as the blowing up of the bridge, and 
accordingly, as M. Welechinger has to admit (though grudgingly, 
and as it were sotto voce), Wellington withstood Bliicher to the 
face and saved the monument. But it was impossible that a 
capitulation between the allied forces and the provisional military 
Government of Paris could bind or bar the action of the regu- 
larly constituted tribunals of France herself months after the 
restoration of order. The truth is that M, Welschinger, while 
blaming “the Allies,” and especially Wellington, is paying 
his own countrymen the worst compliment imaginable. Some- 
thing like seven-eighths of a Chamber of Peers numbering 
little less than two hundred members, and including not 
merely returned Legitimists, but Napoleonic marshals, generals , 
prefects, and what not by the score, voted for “death”; and 
even those who, like that courageous if cranky young doc- 
trinaire Duke Victor of Broglie, refused to do this, acknow- 
ledged the justice of the case by voting for transportation, Does 
not M. Welsebinger see that, in face of such a judgment as this, 
the Allies, if they had had the best will in the world, could not 
interfere; that Frenchmen like himself would have been the 
first to accuse them of insolent and tyrannical disregard of the 
institutions of the country if they had? No; we will join with 
any one in regretting that the brave des braves should have in- 
curred infamy, not by his death, but by his crime. We will 
agree with any one who wishes he himself had been dictator, to 
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let Ney off at the last moment, and hang Fouché and Talleyrand 
instead, each on a gallows fifty cubits high. We will go as far 
as any one can on the score of sentiment ; but, if appeal to reason 
and history is made, then we must say to M. Welschinger, 
4 Laissez passer la justice du roi—et de Dieu!” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Ngee the title and nationality of Wit and Humor of the 
Bible (Boston, Mass.: Arena Publishing Company) we were 
inclined to expect that flippant treatment of holy themes and 
personages which is one of the most distressing characteristics of 
American “humor.” Nor were our apprehensions lessened by a 
glance at the author's portrait, which faces the title-page; for no 
one could possibly be less like our old-world, old-fashioned pre- 
conceptions of a Doctor of Divinity than this “ Rev. Marion D, 
Shutter, D.D.,” whose mobile features and laically-cut clothes are 
far more suggestive of the comedian than of the divine. Still, 
though there is an emphatically Transatlantic tone about Dr. 
Shutter’s theology, or rather about his method of propounding it, 
it is satisfactory to be able to aver that he does not, on the whole, 
belie the disclaimer of irreverence with which he starts. But if 
he says nothing which need, after due allowance for his nation- 
ality, cause us any particular shock, we cannot acquit him of 
grave waste of time and trouble in labouring at great length to 
prove, what requires no proof whatever, that neither the Bible 
writers nor the characters whose history they record were a set 
of hopeless, irreclaimable dullards. For whose edification is it 
necessary to point out that the personages of Holy Writ are 
drawn for us with consistency of characterization, and not with- 
out “touches of nature” ; that their repartees were not devoid of 
point or their arguments of logical cogency? So wide a signifi- 
cance does Dr. Shutter assign to the terms wit and “humor” 
that he ventures to devote one of his chapters to discussing “ The 
Sense of Humor in Jesus”—a title somewhat grating on the 
English sense of propriety—wherein we read that in the Saviour's 
rebukes “anon he spoke half smiling, half pitying, as if disposed 
to laugh at the very inconsistencies he censured. In this respect 
his spirit has been caught by Addison and Goldsmith, by Irving 
and Dickens. Richter says that ‘no one has a right to laugh at 
men but he who most heartily loves them.’ Taine says of 
Dickens ‘ Before reading him we did not know there was so much 
pity in the heart.’ Jesus loved men ; he pitied them, even while 
his eye detected and his words exposed their faults and foibles.” 
Dickens did the same. Dickens was a humourist. Therefore, 
Jesus was a humourist. Such, if there be any force in thus 
instancing Dickens, is the curiously faulty argument of Dr. 
Shutter, who delights in reasoning in this inverse fashion, from 
the finite to the infinite, from the creature to the Creator, and in 
supporting the Bible by copious quotations from the standard 
authors of his own and other countries. 

A daring touch in matters theological is, however, no longer 
an exclusively American characteristic, for we have from Mr, 
W. B. Woodgate, an author hitherto only known to us in con- 
nexion with affairs of sport, a volume entitled 4 Modern 
Layman’s Faith (Chapman & Hall) which, while showing un- 
doubted signs of industrious research, does not lack for boldness 
in the exposition of the author's views. Starting with the daring 
assumption that the raison d’étre of the Pentateuch is the dis- 
closure and record of the “ Almanac-de-Gotha of the Thorough- 
bred Man,” we are scarcely surprised when our author invites us, 
in discussing the Old Testament miracles, to ascribe the destruc- 
tion of Korah and his companions, the taking of Jericho, and the 
victory of Gideon over Midian, to the use of explosives; for were 
not the Chinese “ cognizant of the properties of gunpowder three 
thousand and more years ago?” and Chinese culture came, Mr, 
Woodgate “ suspects ” (though he does not say why) “from some 
Adamite source, possibly Babylonian.” All which seems some- 
what insufficient ground for believing Moses and Joshua to have 
been skilled engineers; but in theology, as in not a few other 
matters, it is easier to destroy than to construct. 

The Rev. Sir G, W. Cox’s Concise History of England and the 
English People (W. H. Allen & Co.) fully justifies its title, for 
the historian must needs be concise who in a little over five 
hundred crown octavo pages conducts us, and that without any 
notable omission, from the landing of Julius Cesar to the 
general election of 1886. Succinctness is, however, by no means 
Sir G. W. Cox's sole merit; the arrangement of his matter, a 
point of vital importance in an epitome such as this, is admir- 
able; while his impartiality is beyond reproach. Epitomist 
though he be, he is no mere echo of the views of longer-winded 
historians ; and sometimes administers a somewhat unexpected 


blow—as where he stigmatizes the acts of Edward the Confessor, 
whose Normanizing tendencies he views with scant favour, as 
“the follies of a miserable life.” 

The gentlemen of England who live at home, not always in as 
much ease as of yore, have ever been fond of reading of distant 
lands; and, nowadays, such a book as Sunny Manitoba 
(T. Fisher Unwin) appeals to them with extra force, when 
the disposition of the rising generation is one of the most 
puzzling problems of the age. Certainly parents struggling 
to solve the enigma “What to do with our boys?” would 
do well to read Mr. Alfred O. Legge’s account of a pro- 
vince which has, as he reminds us, suffered from praise and 
blame alike extravagant and indiscriminate; the conclusion to 
which he conducts us being that able-bodied men and women 
who are not afraid of hard work can get along all right in Mani- 
toba, no matter whether they start with or without capital ; but 
that those unwilling to work, and even to endure privation for a 
time, had better stay away. 

From Far West to Far East, from the newest of the New 
World to hard by the oldest of the Old, we turn to Mr. E. F. 
Knight’s Where Three Empires Meet (Longmans, Green, & Co.), 
full of interesting experiences both of war and peace in Kashmir, 
the borderland, as our author's title reminds us, of British India, 
Russia, and China. 

The industry of biographers bids fair to rid the world of the 
reproach of knowing nothing of its greatest men and women, as 
one by one interesting personalities are rescued from undeserved 
oblivion or misrepresentation. To-day it is the turn of Mme. 
de Krudener, whose Life and Letters (Adam & Charles Black) 
Mr. Clarence Ford is the first English writer to present to us. 
Time was when this lady’s merits and demerits were vehemently 
debated, though nowadays the world has apparently agreed to 
forget her; her character, however, is worthy of attentive study 
both individually and ethnologically ; for in her were curiously 
united the leading characteristics of different women of the 
Russian race, the aptitude for diplomacy and the religious fervour. 
Russian women have ever been distinguished either for intrigue 
or self-sacrifice; the former has made them diplomatists, the 
latter martyrs in the cause of religion, orof patriotism. Thesc 
contrasted types were successively exemplified by the capricious 
mondaine, the frivolous or worse than frivolous wife of an 
ambassador twenty years older than herself, who became by an 
extraordinary transition an Evangelical preacher and prophetess, 
and, as the saintly friend and spiritual adviser of the Emperor 
Alexander I., had no small share in the making of history 
during the busy period which witnessed the fall of Napoleon and 
the restoration of the Bourbons. 

In A Ride from Land's End to John o’ Groat's (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.), a title that explains itself, Mr, Evelyn Burnaby 
records a not particularly eventful expedition ; indeed, the best 
part of his volume is perhaps the “padding,” which embraces, 
besides certain old circuit-stories, some interesting reminiscences 
of his brother Fred, in imitation, but not in emulation, of whose 
ride to Khiva this journey through England and Scotland was 
undertaken. 

The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men (T. Fisher Unwin) 
are Scotch stories, racy of the soil, told with a masterly com- 
mand of dialect and national characteristics, powerful, at times 
almost too powerful for their tiny dimensions; for in a tale of 
only a few pages it is impossible to do full justice to the 
tremendous passions which actuate some of Mr. Crockett’s cha- 
racters ; the spirit of self-sacrifice, for instance, which in “The 
Lammas Preaching” impels the minister to come within an ace 
of drowning himself rather than miss delivering a promised 
sermon, is, if not sublime, at any rate not far removed from the 
sublime’s next-door neighbour. 

It is no bad idea of Messrs, Raphael Tuck & Sons, in their 
“ Breezy Library,” to “attempt to dissociate a shilling from a 
shocker, and to supply rather a series of ‘shilling soothers.’” 
Merely Mary Ann, the story which constitutes its first number, 
is certainly no “shocker,” though we can hardly pronounce this 
tale of a commonplace little drudge in a cheap London lodging- 
house who comes into an unexpected fortune t» be particularly 
soothing. Thoroughly understanding the lines on which the 
model short story is nowadays constructed, Mr. I. Zangwill gives 
us an episode—as episodes often are that we encounter in real 
life—without beginning and without ending, in which we know 
nothing of the actor's past or future. We take them up and drop 
them with equal suddenness. Such is Merely Mary Ann—no 
“shocker” certainly, but scarcely “a work of art” (any more 
than is its cover, which much resembles the lid of a French plum- 
box), though the preface claims that distinction for both inside 
and outside of the book. 

Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities (Chatto & 
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Windus), now at its twenty-ninth annual edition, is full of useful 
information, though in the case of certain of the City Companies 
we would gladly have found fuller particulars, especially as re- 
gards income. 

For the purpose of describing the late General Election, 
Mr. P. W. Clayden furnishes a supplementary chapter to his 
history of England under the Coalition (T. Fisher Unwin), already 
noticed by us, and therein, after calling to mind that in the 
body of his work he expressed “the confident expectation that 
the elections would result in a great victory for Liberal prin- 
ciples and the Liberal party,” he states that, “looking back on 
the Election, now that its full consequences can be seen, we 
learn how complete and decisive the victory has been, ... 
Though the Coalition out of which the late Government sprang 
still exists, nobody expects that it will ever again hold the 
destinies of Great Britain and Ireland in its hands.” And yet 
the Prime Minister assures us that it is the Unionist party which 
deals in bold assertion and in arbitrary and baseless prophecy. 

All interested in our stage, whether from a working or a 
dilettante point of view, will regret that such “souvenirs” as 
that of Becket (office of Black and White) were not earlier 
thought of. Who would not be glad, whether for business or 
pleasure, to possess similar records of the great productions of 
Macready, Charles Kean, and Charles Calvert? Beautiful in 
themselves, these sketches by Messrs. Bernard Partridge, Telbin, 
Harker, and Craven form besides a valuable record of Mr. Irving's 
contribution to the art work of his age. 

To send forth term by term without a break since 1858 a 
magazine written by themselves for themselves is a feat of which 
the members of St. John’s College, Cambridge, may well be 
proud; though, if the merits of the Eagle (Cambridge: E. 
Johnson) are to be judged by its hundredth number, which is 
now before us, its success may be fairly ascribed at least as 
much to its own worth as to the esprit de corps of its contributors 
and supporters. 

The young man who finds a Public School and University career 
of little assistance to him when suddenly and unexpectedly 
thrown upon his own resources is a pretty familiar figure in 
fiction, but in the Story of Andrew Fairfax, by Joseph Hocking 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.), we have no objection to meeting 
him again, and following to a fitting triumph his struggles as an 
agricultural reformer. Mr. Hocking writes well, and is, like his 
hero, a man of decided views; while granting to the full all he 
urges as to the intellectual dreariness of the agricultural labourer’s 
life, we doubt whether there is nowadays any part of the kingdom 
of which the unsanitary conditions, which he describes as normal, 
can fairly be considered typical. 


If Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary, new edition, revised and 
enlarged, by C. H. Wright and D. Dewar (George Bell & Sons), 
whereof Part II. is before us, be intended for the use of pro- 
fessional horticulturists, the British gardener must, indeed, be 
a very learned person, capable of assimilating the longest and 
most technical words, both classical and vernacular. For whom- 
soever the work be intended, it seems scarcely adequate to confine 
the information, as is done in the case of many plants, to recording 
their Latin equivalent; it can prove little satisfying to the 
inquirer into the nature of the bramble or of buckwheat to be 
confronted with nothing but the words “ Rubus fruticosus” and 
“ Polygonum fagopyrum,” words in themselves more grandiloquent 
than enlightening. 

We may confess to a feeling of mild surprise in finding the 
pen of the author of The Heir of Redclyffe busy with matters 
theatrical. It is certainly a sign of the times, for such a choice 
of subject would have been impossible for her when she began her 

career as a novelist, ere men had learned to bracket together 
Church and Stage with harmonious intent. Strolling Players, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge and Christabel R. Coleridge (Macmillan & 
Co.), is the story of a band of amateurs whom loss of fortune 
drives into, or at any rate towards, the professional ranks, and so 
far may very probably have been founded on facts within the 
knowledge of the authors, for instances in point have been pretty 
frequent of late. The amateurs, with their belief in themselves 
and their little squabbles and jealousies, are certainly drawn as if 
from life, and the professional players whom they encounter in 
the course of their adventures are less unlike real live actors than 
the creations in that kind usually evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of the lady novelist. 

Gray’s line, “ The short and simple annals of the Poor,” quoted 
by Miss Ida Lemon on her title-page, aptly describes the volume 
which, from its first item, she names A Pair of Lovers (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) It is a comfort in these days, when the cult of 
ugliness, physical and moral, flourishes, especially among pur- 
. veyors of the “short story,” like a green bay-tree, to find a pen 


which can depict slum-life—East End London slum-life—with 
delicacy and pathos, and without abating one jot of truthfulnese, 
Miss Lemon especially dwells on that touching feature of the life 
of the very poor—the utter defencelessness of extreme old age 
and of childhood—and this without giving rein to sickly senti- 
mentality, or indulging in the equally grave mistake which we 
may term “ bringing the scent of the gutter over the footlights.” 

Beauty and the Witch is an unusually silly book, with super- 
natural effects conveyed, and marred in the conveyance, from Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s She, and with an impossible villain, a bold and 
bad captain (what has the unhappy army done to minor novelists 
that they should so malign it?) whom the transpontine drama 
would blush to own, 


We have also received English Economic History, by W. J. 
Ashley, Part II. (Longmans, Green, & Co.); Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, by Agnes Giberne, new edition (Seeley & Co.) ; Statics 
and Dynamics, by C. Geldard (Longmans, Green, & Co.); Plain 
Principles of Prose Composition, by William Minto (William 
Blackwood & Sons); Laws and Properties of Matter, by R. T. 
Glazebrook (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) ; Modern Pure 
Geometry, by R. Lachlan (Macmillan & Co.); Records of the 
Past, new series, Vol. VI., by A. H. Sayce (Samuel Bagster & 
Sons); The Naladiyar, by Rev. G. U. Pope (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press); The Teli Amarna Tablets, translated by Major C. R. 
Conder (Alexander P. Watt) ; Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, by the late Canon Liddon (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.); Things New and Old, by Robert Collyer (Sampson. 
Low, Marston, & Co.); Pierce Moran, by C. Law (Digby, Long, 
& Co.); Claude Prescott, by James S. Arnold (Digby, Long, & 
Co.); Was He the Other? by Isobel Fitzroy (T. Fisher Unwin) ; 
Micheline, by Hector Malot, translated by Julia S. E. Rae (Ward 
& Downey); Paynton Jacks, Gentleman, by Marian Bower 
(T. Fisher Unwin); Tales of Mystery, by Edgar Allan Poe, 
new and cheap edition (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.); 
The Iliads of Homer done into English, by George Chapman, 
Knickerbocker Nuggets (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons) ; 
At the Beautiful Gate, by Lucy Larcom (New York: Houghton,. 
Mifflin, & Co.); Verses, by Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B. 
(S. Hogg); The Eloping Angels, by William Watson (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane); The Trumpeter, a Romance of the 
Rhine, translated from the German of J. V. von Scheffel by 
Jessie Beck and Louise Lorimer (Blackwood & Sons); A Look 
Round, by John Fulford (Elliot Stock); The Unseen Friend, by 
Lucy Larcom (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); Surswm Corda, by 
F. W. Bourdillon (Fisher Unwin); Susan, a Poem of Degrees 
(Reeves & Turner); The Organization and Tactical Use of 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, by Colonel C. L. Harvey (Gale 
& Polden); Poultry, by W. B. Tegetmeier, second edition 
(Horace Cox, Field Office); Das Wirthshaus im Spessart, vom 
Wilhelm Hauff, edited by A. Schlottmann and J. W. Cartmell 
(Cambridge : University Press); The Natural Right to Freedom, 
by M. D. O’Brien (Williams & Norgate) ; Journal of the Derby- 
shire Archeological and Natural History Society, vol xv. (Bemrose 
& Sons); The Journal of Philology, vol. xxi, No. 42 (Macmillan & 
Co.) ; The English Catalogue of Books for 1892 (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.); The Bookseller, No. COCCXXV.; Epping 
Forest Commoners’ Rights and City Corporation (Commoners’ 
Defence Association); Wise Social Projects (The Humanitarian 
Publishing Society); The Sunday School Teacher's Bible Manual, 
Part I. (Cassell & Co.); Christmas, 1892, in Connaught, by Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B. (Marlborough & Co.); The Landlords’ 
Doom, by Herewald Wake (Gale & Polden); Signalling Regula- 
tions (Gale, Polden, & Co.); Divers Dialogues (Edinburgh :. 
R. W. Hunter); Les Finances Brésiliennes en 1893 (Paris: 
Imprimerie Chaix); Chamisso, his Life and Work, by Karl 
Leutzner (Williams & Norgate); Green’s Short History of the 
English People, illustrated edition, Part XIX. (Macmillan & Co.) ;. 
La Grande Dame, Revue Mondaine Cosmopolite, No. 3 (Paris : 
Ancienne Maison Quantin) ; Cassell’s Storehouse of General Infor- 
mation, Part XXVII., and Picturesque America, Part 1, new 
and popular edition (Cassell & Co.) 


— 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Satunpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERsoN & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 Sournampton Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon. 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 
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THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 

FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTU living British and 
Artists, NOW UPEN to the Public. Admission. One Shilling. “10 tot 

CLUB. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART 
TENTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES. Open daily, Ten to Six, at the 
DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION will 
OPEN on Monday, May 1. Admission (from 8 A.M. to 7 P.M.. co om day, when 
it opens at 10 Catalogue, Is. and Is.6d. Season Tickets. 


Royvar SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall.—SEVENTIETH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 
Ten to Sx. Admission, Une Shilling 


ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for 


f of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orehons 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER wili take place at Whitehall Rooms, the Hotel 
on 6, at half-past 6 o'clock. 
Sir CHARLES ENNANT. Bart., in the Chait. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines One Guin 
Donations will be received ack ‘nowledged by 
MEN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
FRED WATERHOUSE, R.A . Treasurer. 
H. GORDON, Secretary. 
St. James's Street, 8 


N OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLMAN, settled on the best 
grazing land of the North-West Territory of Canada, wishes to receive oes or TWO 
YOUNG MEN who 


desire to learn RANCHIN in all its branches. 
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‘A Handbook fo application 


st BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
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oft, Examination will be held on September 36,1803 and succeeding days, for the awarding 
1. "4 Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best candidate in Chemistry and Physics who 

is under twenty-five years of age. 


School. 
Jeaffreson Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, with one of 
ostennee Greek, French, and German. (Classical book as in Matriculation ot iv. of 
. June 1883.) Candidates must not have entered at an y Medical 
successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to she full course at St. Bar- 
w's Hos ital in the Oc succeeding the Examination. 
Howpital, BC apply to Dr. T. W. Suoae, Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
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Farther tiealare ‘rom the or Sucneranr, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. —JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1898. 
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apply to the Rev. Wanpen, Radley College, 
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BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies, 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participatizg policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable perfect tilation to the combined with freedom from the 
dangers ofenill cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, ie and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet. 
Price-Lasi of Sul oe of Celluiar Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.O. 

OLIVER _OLIVER BROB., 41' 417 OXFOBED | STREET, LONDON 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, CITY OF LONDON. 
(THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of of the City of London 


meet idhall of the said 1893, at Half- 
HOLD GROUND RENTS and REV ERSIONS of PR ye under, viz. 
115 Cheapside, of Milk Ground £787 per 
» Nos. 45 Ladgate Hill . 


Particulars and Plans of the Premises may be had at this office, teguther with the conditions 


Tenders must be sealed ed, endorsed outside Tender for Freshold Ground Reat. 11 Cheap~ 
the ises, as the case may be), be addressed to the undersigned 
and must am the Gay of tre 

Co do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 
Parties sending in proposais must attend personally, or b 
be then pre; (if their tender be to 
the pu’ money, and to execute an agreement 

Guildhall’ HEN BLAKE, 
Principal Clerk. 


by Act of 


LiebDility £1,500,000 

Of 600, end sates end of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


(THE CITY of MELBOURNE BANE, Limited. 
CAPITAL, Ghares of 


Issued, 200,000 8: 

£500,000 
UNCALLED. £ 00,000} ,008 
RESERVE FUND £200,.0) 


Loxpox Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


wey land, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. 
ia with the Australian Oslenies 


Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. nouss. 


VWESTMIN. STER ! SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION, to fill up 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXAIBITIONS, will begin on Tuesday, July 


Por details apply to the HaaD-MasTua, Westminster. 


Te, INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS. &o. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subseribed Capital, £1,900,000. Pald-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Re YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 
+... £36,000,000. 


FOR THE LATEST Di DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE OF THE CORPORATION. 
rticulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: noval. 3 EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


BOOKS, 


+ 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpow. 

140 STRAND, W.C., anp 27 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


'ScounT, 8d. in the 1s —HATCHARDS, 187 Ficosdilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


SUN. INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Street, London, FOUNDED 1710. 
FIRE OPFIOR IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Protts Divided, INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 4,600,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835, 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Le LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SURZ, and 
apply to the latter frm. Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.,or to the Branch Office, 


PLEASURE CRUISE To THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


ADRIATIC, &c. 


now on a Cruise to the Mediterranean, &c., will a4 t Ni May 5, proceeding thence to 
Venice, Cattaro, Corfu, Zante, Malia, Algiers, Gibraltar. 
leaving London May 4, and eoedliing overland, can overtake the Steamer at 
Electric light, hot and cold baths, first-class cuisine. 
Green & Co. Head Fenchureh Avenue, 
Managers .. Anderson, & Co. } 
or a) to the latter fi Cc. 
passage a B.C or to the West-End 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 


By the ORIFNT CO teams 
June 13, for 28 days, 
June 28, for 29 days. August 3, for 24 


Cail t BS later. 

ng @ 8 

The steamers be navigeted through the“ Inner inside the fri lands 

off Se coast of thes necuring smooth water. “rill visit 
North will be reached while the 


Mangere . Green & Co., and } Mend Avenue, 
Branch omiee, apply the later frm frm. at Feachureh Avenue, EC. to the West-End 


HOTELS. 


Bae — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
a. in situation. ee oS West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Readin 
service. Uneq Excellent wines. Moderate tariff. Tight 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


DE HOTEL. 


J COHN BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, ac. 
Are for Bale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONTIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’ 8S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815ch!ldren have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 arein industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 
Particulars 

children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 


¢ reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the nN. 


Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Ransom, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 89 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ae. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 

EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, Roya! cleth gilt, 7s. 

Royal 4to. gilt, 128. 6d. 
BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, 


M.P., LL.D., &c. 


Second Edition now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 


ConTENTs:—The Pleasures of Reading—Bishop Berkeley’s Life and 
Letters — Handel— Cobden and the Manchester School— Politics and 
Political Economy—A Fragment on Progress—The Religion cf Humanity. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 
THE MEISSONIER EXHIBITION. 

Imperial 4to. handsomely bound in half-roxburgh, 21s. 

NV EISSONIER. A Collection of Etchings and Engravings 
of Twelve of the choicest of his Paintings. With Descriptions. 

“ A handsome album.”—JDaily Chronicle, 


Price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
[HE LIFE and WORK of J. L, E. MEISSONIER. Being 
the ART JOURNAL ART ANNUAL, With 3 Full-page Etchings and 
Engravings, “ La Rixe,” “The Brothers Van de Velde,” * Waiting an Audience,” 
and numerous Illustrations in the text. 
“A thoughtful and suegestive study...... The selection from the long muster- 
roll of his works is good and representative.”—Times. 


London : J. 8. Virrugz & Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Just published, 300 pp., with Contents and Index, crown Syo. cloth, 5s. 


ME. W. E. GLADSTONE: a Life Misspent. A Series of 
Letters to and on the above by * * * These Epistolary Portraits are drawn with- 
out malice and are the true and truthful Positive of Mr. Gladstone the Volitician, the 
Statesman, the Prime Minister. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 


NOW READY. MAY, 189%. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 48. 
ART REPRODUCTION. By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDS. 
THE PROPAGATION AND PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. By Dr. Ronson Roose. 
MOTHER'S HANDS. (Conclusion.) By 
PRESS AND PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Masstxouam. 
THE POSITION OF THE CERTIFICATED TEACHER, By J. H. Yoxat. 
MEL ANESIA AND THE LABOUR TRAFFIC. By the Right Rev. the Bisnor oF 
ASMANIA. 
THE CAMBRIDGE “ APOSTLES" By the Hon. RopEN 
KEY-FLOWERS. By Lapy Lixpsay. 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH LETTERS. By W. Morais CoLues. 
WHAT IS A FAIR WAGE? By CLemeyntina BLack. 
RUSTIC CRICKET. By Fiexyes, 
LITERATURE. By H.D. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., LONDON. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


MAY, 1893. Price One Shilling. 


CONTAINS AMONG OTHER ARTICLES: 
THE GENTLE HERITAGE. Chaps. XII. By Faances E. Crompton. 
FIVE ENGLISH POETS. V. RETROSPECTION. By Artuor D. Inyes. 
SUN-RAYS AND S8TAR-BEAMS. II. THE NATURE OF LIGHT. By 

AGNES GIBERNE. 
THE PASSE DEFINI GIRL. By the Hon, Eva KnaTcusuLt-Hueesses. 
DON QUIXOTE. By Stoney T. Inwiy. 
LESSONS OF PATIENCE. “THE LORD'S PRAYER.” By E. M, Sewer. 
Campos FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. THE FRENCH IN INDIA, By’. M- 
ONGE. 
IN AN ORCHARD. Chaps. IV.-VI. By 8. Macguorp. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS, QUESTIONS, AND RULES. 
&e. 


&c. 
LOT 13, a NEW NOVEL, by DOROTHEA GERARD, will 
appear in the New Volume of nd “MONTHLY PACKET,” commencing 


with the JOLY Number. 


London: A. D, INNES & CO., 31 and 33 Bedford Street, Strand, WO 79 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 931. MAY 1803. 2s. 6d. 
OConTENTS : 
THE RUSSIAN ACQUISITION OF MANCHURIA. 
ADDISCOMBE: THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY COLLEGE. 
By Mason W. BRoaproor. 
THE LAST DAYS OF AN EMPIRE. 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No. V. 
OUANANICHE. By Lieut.-Colonel ANpnew Hacearp. D,S.O. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
EARLSOOURT. Chaps. XVIL-XX. 
DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR. III. LA MADONNA DEL BUON 
CAMMINO. By MuNTHER. 
THE REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Roxzent W. Lowe. 
THE EVOLUTION OF GAMES AT BALL. By Honace G. HvutcHinson, 
ROBERT BRUCE'S HEART. By Aunrey 
THE ARMY AND CIVIL WAR, 
THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UNION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY, 1893, 


THE UNION—A 60NG. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE INVASION OF INDIA BY RUSSIA. (With a Map.) By Captain Youne- 
HUSBAND. 


ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. By the Rev. Dr. Jnssorr. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By Professor Max MULLER. 

MY MAVERICK. By R. B. Townsuenp. 

THE AGRAM MUMMY. By Mrs. McCicre. 

~PALSTAFF" AND THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA. By J. A. MAITLAND. 

A WALK IN ALEXANDRIA. By Rayuunp Dow 

THE HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION. By THxo. H. Davies. 

ASTRCTS OF TENNYSON. V. TENNYSON AS A NATURE POET. By TuxoporEe 
a 


AN IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. By the Rev. Canon Browne. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON RACE. By the Hon. Jony W. Fortescue. 
COUNT CAVOUR ON THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. By Lapy Mary Woop. 
NOTICEABLE BOOKS : 

(1) TOCQUEVILLE’S SOUVENIRS. By the Right Hon. Lorp Actoy. 

(2) THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. By Professor RoMANES. 

(3) LENA'S PICTURE. By Sir M. E. Grant Durr. . 

( NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Sir ALrarp LYALL. 


@ DES PRISONS us PERE, DE MA MERE ET DES 
MIENNES. By R. E. Protu 


(‘) THE POETRY OF LORD DE TABLEY. By R. Le GALLIENSE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. MAY. 2s. 6d. 
HOW FLORENCE PINGS HER BELLS. By ALrRep AvsTIN. 
IRELANU'S *DEVAY” AND ULSTER'S DEFIANCE. By Sipyer J. Low. 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE POOR. By Lady Jauns. 
THE DESTINIES OF THE FAR EAST. By the Hon. Groner N. Curzoy, M.P. 
hOMANCE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Mrs. E. T.Coox. 
CAPITAL: FIXED AND CIRCULATING. By W. H. Mauuock. 
THE TORY PRESS AND THE TORY PARTY :— 
I. A COMPLAINT. By Fitzroy Garpner. 
II. AN ANSWER By the Eviron of The Nationa Geegrecn. 
By the Epiror of The St. James's Garelte. 
THE LONDON PROGRAMME. By C. A. Wurrmore, M.P. 
TWO PROPER PRIDES. By H. D. Tratu.. 


4MONG THE BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: W. B. ALLEN & CO., LIMITED, 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY, 
IRISH OPINION ON THE HOME RULE BILL. By Professor Dowpen. 
THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES OF THE BILL. By J.J.Cuaxcy, M.P. 
IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? By Sir Ropeat Batt, F.R.S. 
THE WEST INDIES IN i892. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 
any, CHARACTERS INHERITED? IL. By Atrrep Rosse. 


THE CHATHAM [SLANDS AND THEIR STORY. By Heyny O. Founes. 
SYNTHETIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor Tuorrs. 

ROME REVISITED. By Farpraic Hannisos, 

AN EXCHANGE FOR GIBRALTAR. By Captain Gamniea, RN. 

THE vere BILL. Wacker (Chairman of the Licensed Victuallers’ 


ety 
THE JESUIT DOCTRINE OF OBEDIENCE. By the late J. ADDINGTON SymoNDs. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


S(XPENCE MONTHLY. Contents MAY, 1893, 
lepiece.) By Sir Leiento 
L ACADEMY: ITs MAKING AND MAKERS. By Harry QUILTER, 

TAR IMPRRTAL INSTITUTE. By Sir Vine. F.RG.S. 
SUME RHYMES FOR ITTLE GIRL y Lorap MacauLay. 
TYPES OF NEWSPAPER KEADERS. Ww Couupery. 
EENSTUWN TO SHE TORPEDO BOAT No. 6. By Faep. 


T.da 
"TOAD" 8 TREASURE. By Mrs. Lixron. 
HOMES OF THE E. Cur 
Ta OF SILENC W. Bouronien, K. 
K ATRICE. ( I. "by Ropert Bom NaN. 
A CRAVE LONDON _ ay the ov Laan Kr 
THE THEATRES py WILLIAM Arc 
ARLY ONE HUN DRE D 
LOMDON ARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


[HE § 8 REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


Our Mercantile Reserve as Com: 


Notices of Books. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixty-second: Edition. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
1 Vol. royal 8vo. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1893, Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON, 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s. 


FAR CATHAY and. FARTHER INDIA. 
7 Macmanon, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 


NEW NOVELS. 
DISINHERITED. By Henry CressweE xt, 


Author of “A ita Ee “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN IDOL. B: By ApELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE. By W. H. 


pg Wrvton, Author of “ St. Michael's Eve.” 3 vols. 


DEAREST. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


Viva,” onda My Lady be 3 vols. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. By ALGERNON 


Gisstxe, Author of “A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols, 


THROUGH ANOTHER MAN’S EYES. 


By Ereaxor 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
DONOVAN. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


“SMITH, ELDER, & 00’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s, 


FOREST TITHES; and other Studies from 


Nature. By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream” &c. Bdited by 
J. A. OWEN. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 64. 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other Tales. 


* The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By Ipa Lemoy. 


NEW AND ae ry PER EDITION oF ANSTEY’S 
ALKING HORSE.” 
Now ready, Pe Edition, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 9s. 6d. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 


By F. Axsrey, Author of “ Vice Versa,” “A Fallen Idol,” “The Giant's 
Robe,” * Tae Pariah,” &c. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 119. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &c., Chaps. 47 to 51— 
“THE SCILLIES AND THE SCILLONIANS "—* NEEDLE-CRAPFT "— 
“CHARACTER NOTE: THE SCHOLAR”—*THE ARBOUR IN THE 
GARDEN "—* LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS "—* THE COUNTESS 
RADNA,” by W. Henge of Money,” 
&c., Chaps. 41 to 43. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


1893. 


General Sir Hope G: Lorp Wotsetey, 
. F. Mavatoe, v.B., B.A, 


Sail i By a SaiLou's 
The Artillery in by Col. MArRICR,C.B., R.A. A Discusion. 
Battle Formations in Savage Warfare. By “ RB. 1. 
The Yeomanry Force and the New Army Warrant. By Major E. Farewes, East Kent 
‘Sercentile merce Protectors. By H. LAWRENCE SWINBURNE. 
Rolere of By MoUNTSTUART E. Grant Durr. 
ranco-' rman ar 
Aouievements of Cavalry. IV. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evers Woop, V.C. 
Eivarcinatione for the army : The Case for the Candidates. By G. [avine. — 


TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 


Garden, London, W.C. And at all 
OMices : 14 York Street, Covent at all Railway Stations 
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THE ONLY FULL AND ADEQUATE FINE ART 
REPRESENTATION of the ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ready Next Week, Part I., price 1s., of 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 


1893. 


To be completed in Five Parts, 1s. each, or One Volume, 
price 7s. 6d. 


This unique work embraces the following, amongst other 
important characteristics : 


I 
The PICTURES are produced sufficiently large to give an 
admirable idea of the originals. 


The REPRODUCTION of the PICTURES will this year be 
far superior to any previous issue. 


It will contain some IMPORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES, 
which will appear EXCLUSIVELY in this publication. 


iv 
NOTES of an explanatory character will be added for the 
first time. 


Vv 
The PERFECTION of the IMPRESSIONS will be a special 
feature of this issue. 
N.B.—Orders should at once be given, as the work has 


each year been out of print within a few days of publica- 
tion, and it will not be reprinted. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Lock. —The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. 


MESSRS, METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS, 


FICTION. 
author of ‘Mehalah’ is to im it contains a story 
| Hace, ome comtaining dramati. te: vivid descriptions af 


Baring-Gould. —MRS. S. CURGENVEN of (of CURGENVEN. 
(Jus 


8 BaRiInG-GOULD, Author of * Mehal: 
Sis, 6d. Chast publiched 


“ There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.” — 


ily Telegraph. 
Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert 


PARKER, Author of Pierre and his People.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. is. (Shortly. 


J. H. Pearce. —JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. 


Pearce, Author of“ Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Norris. —A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By V W. et 


Avthes Marcia,” “ His Grace,” &c. With6 Lilustrations by 


3s. 
ith tte teresting story, its graceful man’ and 
book os enjoyable os any oun tho author's pen 


Author of ‘« Vera.” —The DANCE of th the HOURS. 


c. 1 vol. 8vo. 68. 


musician's 
represented in this book...... Well Client's 
success of * The Dance of th 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
RUSKIN: his Life and Work. 


M.A.., late Scholar of University ollege. Oxford, Author 
‘ohn Ruskin,” Editor of Mr. Kuskin's Poems. 2 vole. 8vo. 


(Ready. 
Also to 300 Copies, on Hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on 


80) 
an Edition of 30 on Japanese paper. £5 5s. net. (All sold.) 
This pest work is written igen, be Me. who has been 


Ruskin's secretary, and w 
this book book from Mr. Ruskin himeelf and from his friends. It contains a large amount of new 
matter, and of letters whi hed i 


au 
Mr. Ruskin. acoloured one from a water-colour portrait i maelf, 
t before published, by Mr Ruskin and Mr Arthur Severn. 

A is ad 


By Walter 
foun. A. With Portrait from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo. 

°,* The Second Edition of this book having been exhausted, a@ Third is now ready. 

« book will take its place at once among the literature of the the Guieed nowement' 


T. K. Cheyne.—The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT 


CRITICISM. T. K. Curyye, pe. D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Gertp- 
ture at Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. M 


ing young scholars of the oy 
Barin -Gould. —The TRAGEDY of the CHSARS. 
The perors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations. By 


u ing interest. The great 
the admirable critical subtlety he has exhi| 
brilliantly illustrati 


written, and the ill 


METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 


THE WORKS OF 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


LEATHER-STOCKING EDITION. 
Thirty-two Volumes 8vo. cloth extra, handscmely printed from entirely 
new type on paper of the highest qua.ity. 

The Publishers bave arranged with R. F. Zoosaum, F.T. Ricnarps, 
8. G. W. Bexgamin, and other distinguished American Artists, for a 
Series of Original Designs to Illustrate this Edition. Each Volume will 
contain a Full-page Frontispiece (proof impression) and a vignette Title- 

page. 

em The “ Leather-Stocking” Edition will consist of 1,000 Copies, of 
which 100 are secured for sale in Great Britain. Each set will be 
numbered. 

Only to be had by Subscription to the Complete Set. Price 10s. 6d. net 
per Volume. 

The Set is to be delivered to Subscribers, in groups of several volumes at 
atime. The first group comprises the following works :— 


PRECAUTION. THE DEERSLAYER. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. THE SPY. 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hs pnotism, Spiritualism, 
Mental Therapeutics,&c. By Tomson Jay Hupsox. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 


The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By Cuarves F. HOLDER, Author of the“ Lifeand Works of Charles Darwin 
&c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; axpj NEW YORK. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
MR. HERGERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Eighth Thousand. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2vols. Fourth Thousand. 34s, 


PRIAEELES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. Fifth Thousand. 
rice 36s. 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. Third Edition, 21s. 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. IJ. Second Thousand. 
ice 188. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. Second Thousand. 5s. 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol.I. 14s. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. II. 12s. 6d. 

THE DATA of ETHICS. (Separately.) Sixth Thousand. &s. 
JUSTICE. (Separately.) Second Thousand. 8s. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 10s, 6d, 
EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand. 6s. 

EDUCATION, Cheap Edition. Thirty-second Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. Fifth Thousand. 30s. (or 10s. each vol.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN ». STATE. 10s. 

MAN v. STATE. (Separately.) Tenth Thousand. Ils. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. ; 
And 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


A New Novel, in three volumes, entitled “A 
PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM 
DUNCAN,” by JOHN PENNINGTON 
MARSDEN, is now ready, and may be 
obtained at all Libraries. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 
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PATERNCSTER HOUSE, CHARING CRO § ROAD, 


A series of historical, biographical, end critical studies of the scholars who, during the last 
hundred years, have co-operated to found a new method of studying the Old Testament, 
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MR. MURRAY'S . LIST. 
A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA 


; with some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, 
including the Duke of Wellington. By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. R. 
Swinton. With Portraits and Il) Crown &vo., 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


IRISH NATIONALISM: an Appeal to His- 


tory. By the DukE or ArcYu, K.G.,K.T. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. | 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Elements. By the or Ar@yYLL, K.G.,K.T. Second Edition. 


The BARONAGE and the SENATE; or, 


the House of Lords in the Pasi, the Present, and the Future. 
CHARTERIS MACPHERSON. 8vo. 16s. 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Livy. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 14s, 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
tory. 


By Various Writers. Edited by Sir WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., and the 
Rev. J. M. FULLER, M.A. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

This work has hitherto been sold at £5 5s. Although the 
revised First Volume extends to nearly double its former 
dimensions, the PRICE OF THE WHOLE WORK HAS 
BEEN REDUCED TO FOUR GUINEAS. The New First 
Volume (in 2 Parts, 1,853 pp.) is sold separately for TWO 
GU1NEAS, and Voiumes II. and III. (1,862 pp.) are also sold 
together, price TWO GUINEAS. 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


INDIA. From the Early Days of the East India Company. By Sir ALFRED 
LyatL, K.C.B. Forming a volume in the University Extension Series. 
With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of SUSSEX. A New Edition, 


containing a number of beautifuliy executed Maps and Plans on a large 
scale, Crown 8vo. 68. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


In 2 vols. small 4to. with 18 Illustrations, bound in half German calf, gilt top, 
price 42s. net. Also a few Large-paper copies. 


The MEMOIRS of COUNT CARLO GOZZI. 


Translates into English by JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With Essays by 
the Translator on Italian Impromptu Comedy, Gozzi’s Life, the Dramatic 
Fables, and rietro Longhi. With Portrait and Six Original Etchings, by 
Adolphe Lalauze; also Eleven Subjects illustrating Italian Comedy by 
Maurice Sand, engraved on copper by A. Manceau, and coloured by hand. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“The translator of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ has done his work with nice critical 
taste and keen appreciation of his rewarkable subject. It is at once a literary and 
luxurious volume.” 

SPEAKER. 


“ Racy, vigorous, and full of spirit.” 


Third and Cheaper Edicion, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a newly engraved Mezzotint 
Portrait. Cloth, uncut edges, price 9s. net. 


The LIFE of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Newly Translated into English by JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


LIFE of MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


By JouN ADDINGTON Symo.Ds. Based on Studies in the Archives of the 
Buonarroti Fam |, at Florence. With Portrait and 50 Reproductions of the 
Works of the Master. 

Preface to Second Edition, 


The First Edition of this work having heen exhausted ina of little over 
three months, I take this oppvortun'ty of sayirg that the cri notices which 
have hitherto appeared do not renver it necessary to make any substantial changes 
in the text. A few points of differer.ce be m my reviewers and myself, con- 
cerning — rather than facts, are briefly discussed in a series of notes printed 
at the end of Volume II. 


Small 4to. cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 4 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 


Also a few Large-paper Copies in royal 8vo. Hand-made Paper, cloth, uncut 
edges. Each numbered. 


WALT WHITMAN: a Study. By Jouy 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


LONDON: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS For MAY, 1893, 
1. DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. XIII.-XVI. 
2. A REVERIE. 
3. DR. NANSEN AT HOME. 
4. CONTESTATIO. 
5. THE SLEEPING PREMIER. 
6. TOMTOM. 
7. IDLE HOURS IN PERIGORD. 
8. AT THE SIGN OF THE PANTUFFEL. 
9. ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS. 
(Conclusion.) 


10, A SPRING SONG. 
1l. THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps. VI.-XI. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By the 


Author of “The Dailys of Sodden Fen.” 2 vols. 
[From the SPECTATOR. 

“ There is such equality of excellence in the book, both as regards 
substance and form, that it does not occur to one to single out this or that 
passage as specially happy ; bat of course there are situations richer than 
others in that intrinsic interest which is independent of mere executive 
charm. Such are many of those which mark the course of the tragic comedy 
of which Keltridge and Helen are the hero and beroine—such, notably, is 
the chance interview between Helen and Dr. Garfoyle, which is hardly un- 
worthy of a place beside the momentous meeting of Romola and Savonarola. 
Of course, we know the force of such a comparison ; but for a book like 
this, the faint praise of conventional compliment is inadequate.” 


DUAL LIVES. By J. C. Chillington. 


[From the ATHEN.ZUM.) 
“ A decidedly interesting story.” 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By A. M. Diehl. 


[From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.] 


“A brilliant novel, dealing with the ‘inside track” of the musical pro- 
fession. The author writes with intimate knowledge.” 


THROUGH THICK and THIN. By Margery 


Hous. 3 vols. 
[From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.) 
“The central character of this novel, round which the interest and 
incidents of the story circulate, is a singularly unselfish and magoanimous 
girl.” 


The LAST of the DYNMOKES. By Claude 
Bray. 3 vols. 


[From the SCOTSMAN.] 


“ A clever, interesting, and drama ic story, well outside of the common- 
place. It may be called a novel without a hero, and what is more remark- 
able, without a love story, though the reader is free to imagine that Dr. 
Mulholland and Kitty Bromfield are sure to love and marry in the sequel. 
concenese The story itself and the characters also are cleverly conceived, and 
no one who wants to read an original, entertaining, and really well-written 
novel will be disappointed with ‘The Last of the Dyamokes.’ ” 


A NEW ADDITION TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Aunt Anne. 


By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


A NEW EDITION, being the FIFTH. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 


The Novels of ANNIE EDWARDES in BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each volume well printed on good paper and neatly bound, price 6s. each. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Leah, a Woman of Fashion. 
Susan Fielding. 
The Girton Girl. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 29, 1893, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


‘IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DR. BONAR. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL ECONOMY 


in their - eee RELATIONS. By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. Large 
8vo. 10s. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN RENAIS- 


SANCE. By OWEN. 8vo0. 480 pp. 108 6d. Taisimportant work deals compre- 
hensivelu with the chief types of Renaissance Freethought, BOC ACCIO, BRUNO, 
GUICCIARDINI, MACHIAVELLI, PETRARCH, POMPONAZZI, and 
VANINI, preceded by a study of DANTE asa precursor of the Renaissance, 
and forms a unique contribution to the history of the Development of Enlighten- 
ment in Europe. 

SECOND EDITION. Enlarged by 56 pages of Recent Criticism. 


. The DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in 


GERMANY since KANT, and in Great Britain since 1825. By Prof. Orro 
PrigiwErer. Second Edition. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’ “JESUS.” 


The LIFE of JESUS CRITICALLY EX- 


AMINED. ByD.F.Srravss Translated by GroxGe New Edition, in 
lvol. Introduction by Professor Large 8vo. 15s 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. 


With Bibliography and Indices. By H. BuTneR CLARKE, M.A.. Taylorian 
Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 6s. “ Based on a large know- 
4 of — literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and a judicious 
critic.” —TIMES. 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT of ORNA- 


MENT. By F. Epwarp Hucmg, F.L.S.. F.S.a., Author of “Symbolism in 
“Heraldry,” Fully Iliustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


National, Christian, and Philosophic. Twenty-eight Essays on Ancient 
and Oriental Religions, 19 Essays on Christianity, 12 E*says on Philosophic 
Creeds. All by leading English Specialists. With full Index. Third Edition, 
8vo. 832 pp. 10s. 60. 


The BUDDHIST INFLUENCE on PRIMI- 


TIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Arruvr Liturre, Author of “Buddhism in 
Ohbristendom." Crown 2s. 6d. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
COMPARATIVE GEOLOGY : Text-Book of. 


By Dr. Kaysgr (Marburg). Edited by M.A., F.G.S., late 
Harkness Scholar in the University of Cambridge. With 73 lates and 70 
Figures in the Text (596 Illustrations in all), 8vo. 18s. 


EMBRYOLOGY of MAN and MAMMALS: 


Text-Book of. By Dr. Oscar Hentwic (Berlin). Translated by E. L. 
Mark, Ph.D. With 339 Figures in the Text, and 2 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 
price 21s 70 be quickly followed by Professors Korscurit and HEIDEK’s 
Invertebrate Embryology.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of DIS- 


EASE in GREAT By Dr. Havitanp. With 8 Coloured 
Maps. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


BIOLOGY : Text-Book of Elementary. By 


H, J. CAMPBELL, M.D. (of Guy's). 136 Cuts, 6s. 


PUBLIC HEALTH and its APPLICATION: 


Treatiseon. By Drs. PALMBERG and NewsHoLMK. 182 L)lustrations, 21s. 
“ A mos useful work.”—Lancet. *A book which should be in the library of 
every one interested in the work of sanitary science.”’—HYGIENE. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. 
6i. DRUNKENNESS. By G. R. Wilson. 
60. The EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. By J. M. Robertson. 


* A very cogent and sustained argument on what ts at present the unpopular 
side.” —TIMEs, 


59. The EMANCIPATION of WOMEN. By Adele Crepaz. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SERIES. 
Edited by C. 8. LOCH, Sec. to Charity Organization Society, Each 2s. 6d. 
1. INSURANCE and SAVING. 
2. The FEEBLE-MINDED CHILD and ADULT. 
3. BETTER WAY of ASSISTING SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
4. EPILEPTIC and CRIPPLED CHILD and ADULT. 


A MANUAL of ROMAN LAW. By D. 


CRAMIER, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 68. 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S POCKET-BOOK. A 


Guide to the Practice of all the usual Photographic Processes, for Profes- 
sionals and Amateurs. By Dr.E. VocEL. 63 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The BIBLE and its THEOLOGY, as POPU- 


LARLY TAUGHT? : a Review and Restatement. By Dr. G. Vance SmiTH. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Firat and Second Editions exhansted ; THIRD READY. 


A BROWNING PRIMER: a Companion to 


the Pocket Volume “Selections.” By E. P. Drrxies. Introduction by 
De. Half-cloth, ls. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 
1. ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE-STORY. By Thomas 


PiNKERTON, Author of “John Newbold's Ordeal" &. 2 vols. 


2. HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Ella Fordyce. With 
Preface by EpNA LYALL. S2cond Edition. 3s. 6d. “ Afiss Fordyce tells her 
story well.” —ATHEN SUM, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER; their Main Features and Relations. By Joun 
Verrcn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow; 
Author of “‘The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry” &c. New and 
Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 16s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPTIAN 
PRUNCESS. By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNRLLS), Being a 
Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ishmael Pasha Khédive. 
With 5 Portraits. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of 
the royal harem.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


The FUTURE of RELIGION (formerly ‘‘ The 


RELIGION of the FUTURE”), and other Kssays. By the Rev. A. Ww, 
Moments, LL.D., Author of “The Origin of Kvil,” “Church and Creed, 
“ Defects of Modern Christianity,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of the 


Rhine. By Josep Victor VON ScHEFFEL. Trans'ated from the Two 
Hundredth German Edition by Jesst@ Beck and Louise Lorimer. With 
an Introduction by Sir THEopoxE Matin, K.C.B. Long 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so 
great a position, and readers of this delightful rendering will readily understand 
the reason...... It is spontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it must 
bave been created in the open air.” —Glasgow Herald. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1865. By MonTacu Burrows, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Captain 
R.N.; F.S.A, &c.; “ Offici-r de I'Iastrustion Publique,” France. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

“Asa summary of the best learnivg in history, an introduction to the newest 
discoveries, and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is use- 
ful principally for the purposes of instruction, the volume is of a high — s 

man, 

“What we do find in Professor is a steady eye Se 
European history in space as well as in time, a steadfast pro’ against me 
Soni and transitory views of the forces at work...... He has produced, not a book 
of authority for schoolboys and ex bat what perhaps is better, a book that 
men may converse with.”—Pall Asall Gazetic, 


FOR LANDOWNERS, SPORTSMEN, LAND AGENTS, FARMERS, 
GAMEKEEPERS, AND ALLOTMENT HOLDERS. 


The WILD RABBIT in a NEW ASPECT ; 


or, Rabbit-Warrens that Pay. A Record of Recent Experiments conducted 
on the Estate of the Right Hon. the EARL or WHAKNCLIFPS, at Wortley 
Hall. By J. Small crown 8vo, 5s, 


“A most excellent and suggestive little book...... Mr. Simpson writes with 
sense and knowledge of what he bas proved by experience.” —Saturday Review. 
** Well worth reading by all sportsmen, farmers, and naturalists. 
St. James's Gazette. 
“A sound practical guide to the treatment of rabbits and rabbit- warrens.” 
Morning Post. 


Cheap Edition, now ready. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. By 


GRAHAM TRAVERS, 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s, 
“ The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.”"—Spectator. 


** Stands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest novels of the time.” 
Academy. 


“Is distinctly an up-to-date novel......clever and charming.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Istold with unfailing brightness and spirit,”—Graphic. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


ADAM BEDE. 3s, 6d 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS....... wee 38, Od, 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL......... 3s. 6d, 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE......... 3s. Od. 
SILAS MARNER ...... 2s, 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA 7s, 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH 7s. 6d, 
GEORGE ELIOT'S 7s. 6d. 


CABINET EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Complete in 24 vols. price £6. Each volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works........ la size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.” — Atheneum, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND a “we 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS of IRE- 


LESSONS from EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 


STORY. Three I. i 
of the 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 
throughout 


CHURCH of ENGLAND for rnishing a trustwerthy eccount 
tion of the Chureh of England, all bodies in communion with her 
world. Demy ove, paper bounds, cloth red edges, 4s. 


THE OFFICIAL PAROCHIAL REGISTER 


SERVICES, ORGANISATION, and FINANCE. Oblong 4to, half- 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional 


THE BOOKS of CHRONICLES in RELA- 


TION to the PENTATEUCH and the * HIGHER CRITICISM.” 
or BaTH AND WELLS. Small post Svo. cloth boards, 2s. setueuannd 


HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND. By Rev. E. L.Currs. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENG- 


Aap the Rev. E. L. C A — 


STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 


J Se oe itude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and all Nebule 
which are telescopes of moderate wers. Translated 
adapted from the German of KLEIN. by Rev. 8 ‘* A. New 
up to date. dto. with 18 Charts and llustrative 
letter oress., cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
*,” It was by this Atlas that Dr. nnnciiadeneianataiants 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. 


Expanded from Lectures eeened before Popular Audiences in London, yn 
By Professor FRANKLAND, F.R.8. With numerous 
trations, Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


VEGETABLE WASPSand PLANT WORMS. 


By M. C. Cooxr, BA, LL.D., Author of “ Toilers in the Sea” &c. Illustrated. 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; 


or, Curiosities of Vegetation. M.C, Coo D. Wii Illustr: 
of Yom KE, M.A., LL.D. With numerous a- 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M.C. Cooke, M.A., 


LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. 


C. A. Jouns. New Edition, with aa  Sependix on Groen by C. H. Jouns, M.A, 
With numerous [ilustrations. Post vo. cloth boards, ée. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author 


of “Our Native Songsters.”’ 2 vols. with 192 Coloured Plates, lémo. detente, 83 


THE FERN PORTFOLIO. 


Groner | vol. (16 in. by 12 in.), cloth, 15 life-size, 
Colou from Nature, and accompanied descriptive Text—all the Species of 
British Ferns. which comprise a large prop of the Ferns of America and many 
other parts of the world. 


THE OUSE. By the Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A. 


With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By Francis 


CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the 


OFTtOoe. Plain Papers. By MARGARET BENSON. Small post Svo. cloth boards, 


INDIA, The HISTORY of. New Edition. 


By L. J. Trorrer, Esq. Demy vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Doveras, of the 


British Museum. With Map. New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 


HOW to MAKE COMMON THINGS. For 


8. Joun A. Bower, Author of * to Work &e. Copiously 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 3s 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor Huts, 


F.L.8., F.8,A, With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private 


Life of Arthur First Duke of Wellington, es Told by Himself, his Comrades, and h 
intimate By Laruom With Plans, sc. Crown 8vo 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH SYREET. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


SECOND SERIES OF BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S 
REMINISCENCES (Just published). 
ANNALS By 


of MY LIFE, 1847-1856. 


CHARLES WorpswonTs, D.C.L., late Bishop of St. Andrews. Edited by 
W. Eant Ropasox. 8yvo. 10s, 6d. 


AB TALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 
By CHARLES Wompswortn, D.O.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, 8vo, 


LORD SHERBROOKE’S LIFE. 


The LIFE of the Right Hon. ROBERT LOWE, 


Viscount SHERBROOKE With a brief Prefatory Memoir of his Kin: on. 
Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., Cl" Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, afterwards Governor- General of Canada, and Commander-in-Chief of 
British North America. By A. PATCHETT Mart.N. With & Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo. 368. On May 2. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
cues. and the adjoining Countries. By EF. Ky1Gut, Author of “The Cruise 

Falcon” &c. With Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, 

“ A most wae volume, very well written and very copiously and effectively 
illustrated...... Mr. Knight is a keen and shrewd observer of men, manners, and 
nature, and he writes with a very lively and graphic pen.” — Times. 

“ Mr. Knight's book is vastly entertaining and it is hardly less instructive. There 
is an amount of ‘ go’ in it which is rare and welcome.”—Daily Chronicle. 


OUT of DOORS in TSARLAND: a Record 
of the Seeing: and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Prep J. WHisHaw. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
“ A series of bright and breezy sketches of life, sport, and amusement in Russia 
eminently readable and vivid.......The real novelty of Mr. Whishaw’s book con- 
sists not so much in the mere abeence of familiar = py in a gift of vivid 
presentation, in high spirits and good humour, a faculty of keen observation, and a 
lively turn of style.”— Times. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION MUCH ENLARGED. 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. 


Frrzpatrick, Biographer of Daniel O'Connell, Charles Lever, Lord Cloncorry, 


&c. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
“A most original and interesting account......Will be found of the utmoss 
value. Mr. Fitzpatrick is the great st living authority on the Secret History.” 
Kdinburgh Review. 


“ Of enthralling interest.”—Daily Grephic. 
** Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anecdote and quaint reminiscence.”’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 
Translated from the French by ARTHUR JoHN BuTtER, M.A, New and 
Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

“Marbot bas enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the most 
attractive books which it contains,”—Standard. 
ECO- 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutny, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Part II. THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Crown 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 
FOURTH SERIES OF GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL RE- 


LIGION : the Gifford Lectures delivered before the of G 
1892. By F. Max MULLE&R, Professor of C Philology in the 
aiversity of Oxford. Crown Svo. lls, 6d. 


EPOCHS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


Baited by — ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Fellow of the University, Madras. 


ANCIENT INDIA (000 B.c.-800 a.v.). By 
Romesn Cuunper Dutt, C.1.B., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of the Universi 
of Calcutta, Author of * A History of Civilisation in Ancient India.” Wi 
2 Maps, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY. 


“J turn with delight to the Gaston de Bonne, and hiss mp 
wasted hand in iiude to Stanley man 
v= Mr. James Payn in the ILLUsrrarep Lonpon News. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE. 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Staniey J. Weyman, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.”” Chaps. XIIIL.-XV. 
THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By Austix Dosson, 
THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 
ELSBETH'S HOLIDAY. By DoroTaHRa GERARD. 
THER STUDY OF WEATHER AND OF CLIMATE. By Rosgsrr H, Scorr. 
CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. By Lavy 
BASED ON AUTOGRAPHS OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 
CHARLES DICKENS, BARL 
THOMAS MOORE, 
LORD MACAULAY, LORD BEACONSFIELD, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anpaew Lana, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. . 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of CHARLES |, SUMNER. By Edward L. Pierce. Vol. III. 


(1845-1860) and Vol. IV. (1860-1874). 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 36s. 


FAITH and CRITICISM : Essays by Congregationalists.. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


the Cofitributors are—Professor BENweTT, Professor ADENEY, Rev. P. ForsyTa, M.A., Rev. Lawaence, Rev. R. F. Houtos, Rev. H. ARNOLD 
Bev. F. H. STeap, M.A., Professor ARMITAGR, and Taos. RALEIGH. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss M. Bickersteth. With Preface by the Right Rev. 


the LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. Fully Illustrated by Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. BY Captain A. T. Mahan, Author of “The Influence of Sea 


Power upon History” &c. 8vo. 


The (GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and the FLOOD. A Second Appeal to Common Sense 


the Extrava vagance | of some Recent Geology. By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE., M.P., &c., Author PI *The Mammoth and the Flood” &. 2 vols. 
= 8vo. cloth, 80s. “‘ The book is one which no geologist can neglect.” — Times. 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA from its FOUNDATION to the YEAR of its 


JUBILEE; with a Chrono’ 1 Summary of all the principal Events of Interest up to date. By EDWIN HODDER, Author of ** George Fife Angas, Father 
and Founder of South A "&c. With Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 24s, 4 , 


The PRINCELY CHANDOS: a Memoir of James Brydges, afterwards | the First Duke 


of Chandos. oa JOHN ROBERT ROBINSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. “An extraordinary story.”—Vanity 
“A very careful interesting piece of work, and one that has a great historical value.”—Black and White. 


ART for ART’S SAKE: Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of 


Painting. By JOHN C. VAN DYKE, Professor of the History of Art in Rutger’s College, and;Autbor of “ Principles of Art” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A RIDE from LAND’S END to JOHN o’ GROAT’S. By E. Burnaby, M.A., D.D. 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. A gossipy account of a trip made on horseback between the points indicated in the title. The author is a vrother of the late Captain 
Burnaby, and many hitherto unpublished anecdotes of that redoubtable traveller and soldier are introduced. 


The FRENCH WAR and the REVOLUTION. By W. M. Sloane, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor 


in Princeton University. Being the New Volume in the “‘ American History” Series. With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6a. 


ESSAYS by SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. Edited by his Brother, A. W. Mackenzie. 


With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON’S WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, and great Social, Political, and Moral Exposition. 


By CHARLES EYRE PAaASCOE and FRED. PEGKAM. Illustrated vy a series of Originas lliustrations of ‘ail the current Topics, Fads, snd Fashions of 
London, by FRED. PEGRAM. Royal 8vo. in attractive coloured wrapper, ls. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Being the Cfficial 


Publication recording the Quest, Rescue, and R-treat of Emin, ss ot austen. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 volume, coutaining all the Original 
lllustrations and Text. Demy 8vo. in handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d “An excellent present.’’"— Review of Reviews, 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to KATANGA. By Joseph A. Moloney, F.R.C.P., F. R.G. S., 


Medical Officer of the Expedition. With Map and Lllustration. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent Life in Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs. 


R. H. TYACHE. With Illustrations. Ove. cloth. 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES. By Wilmot Harrison, Author of ‘‘ Memorable London 


Houses.” Fully Illustrated, with Portraits of Celebrities and Sketches of their Houses specially drawn for this Work. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, §& COMPANY beg to announce that they are about to 
issue the Novels of Mr. THOMAS HARDY, Mr. BLACKMORE, and Mr. CLARK RUSSELL 
at HALF-A-CROWN, in a style of Binding uniform with the Edition which they are now publishing 
of WM. BLACK’S NOVELS. 

The whole of the following Works will be issued shortly, viz. :— 


By Thomas Hardy. By R. D. Blackmore. 
FAR FROM THE - , MADDING CROWD. | LORNA DOONE. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. EREMA. 


CASTER. RETURN OFTHE NATIVE CHRISTOWELL. MARY ANERLEY. 
TAE TRUMPET-MAJOR. A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. ALICE LORRAINE. KIT AND KITTY. 
THE LAUDICEAN. TWO ON A TOWER. CRIPPS THE CARRIER. SPRINGHAVEN. 


By Wi. Clark Russel. Gy William Black. 
The WRECK of the “ GROSVENOR.” | A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of 


With a New Photogravure Portrai the Author, 

AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. P o_o A PRINCESS OF THULE. CADILLY. 
A SEA QUEEN. IN SILK ATTIRE. MACLEOD OF DARE. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. KILMENY SUNRISE 
LITTLE LOO. A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART 

- | MADCAP VIOLET. WHITE WINGS. 

THE LADY MAUD. BETWIXT THE FORELANDS. | THREE FEATHERS. SHANDON BELLS. 
‘MY WATCH BELOW. MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. And other Volumes. Full List on application, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 

ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
‘Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 6 New-street Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Offlee, No. 86 Southampton Street, Strand, {a the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Londoa—Saturday, April 29, 1898. 
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